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ace Ne 


One man against segregation 


Mr Johnson's victory 


Last Monday the United States Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction for contempt 
of court imposed on a Negro who refused 
to comply with segregation rules in a court- 
room. 

On April 27, 1962, according to a report 
in the New York Times, Ford T. Johnson, 
Jr., a Negro, went to the Traffic Court in 
Richmond, Virginia. He sat down in a sec- 
tion of the courtroom reserved for whites 
only, A court bailiff told him to leave. 
When he refused the bailiff told the judge, 
who called Mr. Johnson to the bench. 
The judge ordered Mr, Johnson to sit in the 
Negro section. Mr. Johnson simply stood 
there with his arms folded. He was then 
arrested, charged and convicted of con- 
tempt of the Traffic Court. He was then 
tried by another court, convicted again and 
fined $10. The Virginia Court of Appeals 
refused to hear an appeal on the ground 


“ 


that the judgment was “ plainly right.” 

Mr. Johnson then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. He argued that 
state-enforced racial segregation such as 
existed in the Richmond Traffic Court was 
a violation of the US Constitution and 
therefore it was unconstitutional to fine him 
for refusing to comply with it. 


The Richmond authorities said: 


“The practice and custom of segregating 
the courtroom has been and is for the 
purpose of preventing frictions between 
the races and to preserve order and 
decorum in the courtroom and to assure 
the orderly administration of justice to 
all, regardless of race or colour. 

“A judge is like a captain of a ship, and 
his rule is absolute. The power of the 
judge would include the right to arrange 
seating as deemed most expeditious just 


Ralph Pervan 


CASUALTIES OF WAR 


Among those who are stil] suffering from 
the consequences of the Second World War 
are the illegitimate children of Japanese 
mothers and Australian soldier fathers. 
Because of the Australian Government’s 
policy of not allowing immigration of non- 
European people (with rare exceptions) 
these children cannot be cared for in Aus- 
tralia even though many Australians have 
expressed themselves willing to adopt them. 
As a result most of these children have 
grown up in Japan in conditions of extreme 
poverty. The following article is reprinted 
from the March issue of the Immigration 
Quarterly, the journal of the Western Aus- 
tralian Association for Immigration Reform. 


At least as early as 1957 an organised effort 
was made to bring a number of the Austra- 
lian-Japanese children to Australia, but the 
Federal Government refused entry permits. 
This and similar subsequent moves have 
been made because these children live not 
only in abject poverty but also in an atmo- 
sphere of despair. Unfortunately, as ille- 
gitimates fathered by foreigners, they are 
excluded from normal Japanese society. 
Bducation, employment and marriage all 
present special problems, It has been pre- 
dicted that many of the boys will drift into 
crime and many of the girls into prostitu- 
tion. 


Investigation into the situation of these 
children has generally been carried out by 
private individuals. Despite considerable 
pressure, both in and out of Parliament, the 
Australian Government refused to authorise 
an official inquiry lest this were taken as an 
indication of willingness to act. _It would 
appear that in recent years the Government 
has sought official information from Japan- 
ese authorities and has also definitely in- 
structed its diplomatic staff in Japan to look 
into the problem. Though small, these 
moves are significant. One suspects, and 
hopes, that public pressure has finally con- 
vinced the Government that it cannot 
simply disclaim responsibility. 


The welfare of these children has depended 
on the spasmodic efforts of a few indivi- 
duals, such as the late Mr. A. J. Ferguson, 


who were appalled by the pathetic plight of 
fatherless children struggling to survive. 
But the money collected by private charity 
can never be enough: while people may be 
moyed by stories of ill-clothed starving 
children, the plight of those who lack only 
such rights as the opportunity for education 
is not even considered newsworthy. 


Earlier the Federal Government refused to 
allow gifts to funds for the welfare of these 
waifs as an income tax deduction. How- 
ever, in December of last year, the Govern- 
ment took a small but important step when 
it announced that it would provide £20,000 
towards the cost of looking after these 
children, Office bearers of the various in- 
terested organisations have estimated the 
total cost of educating and maintaining 
them at £85,000 to £100,000. 


The difficulty of Australians adopting these 
children, now in their early “‘ teens,” cannot 
be underestimated. Nevertheless, for a sig- 
nificant number of children, life in one of 
the many Australian homes open to them 
still has much more to offer than their life 
in Japan. All efforts in this direction have 
come against the brick wall of the restricted 
immigration policy. The children of ser- 
vicemen who returned with Japanese brides 
were, fortunately, permitted to enter. How- 
ever, the children deserted by their fathers, 
and in many cases by their mothers, appar- 
ently would pose a “ threat to our way of 
life,” even though they are already half 
Australian and would be brought up. in 
Australia. 

A slight change of policy on this matter of 
adoption has been observable recently. Mr. 
Downer, the Minister for Immigration, has 
promised to “consider sympathetically ” 
applications for adoption of children 
“whose paternity can be established.” Is 
this merely a politician’s phrase? And 
what is to become of the other children ? 
Must they continue to suffer through no 
fault of their own ? 

The Australian Government has by_ its 
actions finally admitted responsibility for 
these casualties of war. Much should and 
can be done, but nothing can wipe out the 
accusation of “Too little, too late.” 


as a court may prohibit smoking in the 

court.” 
The Supreme Court reversed Mr. Johnson’s 
conviction by a unanimous decision and its 
written judgment was only two pages long 
and unsigned - an indication that it con- 
sidered the legal issues simple and straight- 
forward. The court said: 


“ State-compelled segregation in a court 
of justice is a manifest violation of the 
state’s duty to deny no one equal pro- 
tection of its laws,” 


and quoted three earlier decisions which 
held unconstitutional racial segregation in 
state schools, state-owned beaches, and a 
state-operated airport restaurant. 

There are at least three very significant 
aspects of this story. Firstly, the case com- 
pletes a series, which began with the his- 
toric decision in 1954 holding school segre- 
gation unconstitutional; in this series the US 
Supreme Court has held racial segregation 
in state facilities unconstitutional. In the 
Johnson case the court specifically said for 
the first time that all segregation in public 
facilities is unconstitutional, 


‘Longing for 
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price 6d 
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The second important, and very welcome, 
aspect is the willingness of the Supreme 
Court to spend its time on very minor cases 
(in the sense that they involve single indi- 
viduals and small penalties), when an im- 
portant issue of principle is at stake, There 
is an interesting precedent for this in the 
case of “ Shuffling Sam,” a Negro who was 
convicted of a breach of the peace when, 
according to the evidence offered against 
him, he shuffled his feet in a bar which had 
no licence for dancing. The Supreme Court 
held it was unconstitutional to convict a 
man without any genuine evidence against 
him. 


The final point - and perhaps the most 
important - is that the case is a magnificent 
example of combined direct and legal 
action, The principle that it is unlawful 
for any state to enforce racial segregation 
in any kind of public facility bas finally 
been laid down in a case which started 
when Mr. Ford Johnson folded his arms in 
a Virginia court and refused to be segre- 
gated, and ended in the highest court of the 
land. 


a fight’ 


oH! 


That was Haig’s judgment on the British troops on the eve of battle. For the 


opinion of the soldiers themselves, see 
lovely war.” on page 5. 


Albert Hunt’s review of “Oh what a 
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PEANUTS CLUB 
Sunday Special 


Jazz and folk song session this Sunday 7.30 
to 10.30. Admission 2s 6d as usual. Note 
club closed this Saturday (see Diary). 


POSITIVE PEACE MAKING 


A forum with panel of speakers: 


John Strange, Maeve Wilkins, Donald Groom 
Chairman: Ronald W. Huzzard 


Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
Sunday 5 May at 6.30 p.m. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


per cent 


income tax free 


BUILD 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 


investment 


“ Guide for investors ” sent on 


request 


ST PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


For social saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, mim. 4s. (ox 
Nos. Is. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
Teplies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Smalis rates 


Coming Events 


Soviet Youth Artistes (singers, accordionists, jug- 
glers, acrobats) at St. Pancras Town Hall, 7.30 p.m. 
Sun., May 5. Tickets 5s. and 3s. 6d. from BSFS, 
36 Spencer St., EC.1, or at door. 


George Baker, aged 68, 
Rd., Bulls Green, Knebworth, Herts., died April 
23, 1963, from chronic bronchitis and influenza, 
while on holiday in Estepona, Malaga. No letters 
please, but if wished, donations to PPU. 


of Greenset, Bramfield 


Holiday Accommodation 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
G., M. and H. Hather. 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Personal 
Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces seeking information as to their 


position are asked to give dates of any previous 
National Service, etc., when writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Correspond with, exchange visita with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


D | 

is i service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service as 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a elassified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


advertised meeting: Sule or Retera. From: Cawu- 
latiom Dept., $ Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

3 May, Friday 

Bristol : 7 p.m. 110 West Town Lane, 4. Bus 145. 


Officers’ Conference and AGM reports. PPU. 


Enfield, Middx. : 7.45 p.m. Wheatsheaf Hall, Bush 
Hill Park. Joint CND and YCND mtg. to discuss 
possible amalgamation of the two groups. Chair: 
Bob Perkins. 


London, N.1: 7.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd. Meeting of the Committee of 100 Christian 
Group. All supporters welcome. Details: Peggie 
Denny, GRE 2669. 


4-5 May, Sat-Sun 


Iikley, Yorks : Hollybrook Guest Hse., Queen's Rd. 
Yorkshire Area Weekend School. Dr. Walter Stein: 
“* Our Moral Crisis." Details: Hilda Gibson, Went- 
bridge 381. PPU. 


4 May, Saturday 


Bristol, 8: 3 p.m. 38 Canynge Sq. Discussion : 
““Non-violence and the Morality of Governments.”’ 
C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1: " 
Endsleigh St., Euston, Arthur Foote: 
out Thinking.'' Gt. Companions, 


London, W.C.1: 4.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Brains trust: Stuart 
Morris, Ron Huzzard, Ann Kerr, Max Madden. 
LPF 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle's, 
Charing Cross Rd.). Public mtg. followed by West 
End poster parade, 4.30. CND. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 


Lenclose P.O. value..............000000 


NAMED iecceccressttcntransesccsoccsccsse 
ADDRESS........... PBs cncndosncar abe 


See nvamanecsrccsseucceroossedessosscoucensens 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Help them to help Peace News. We receive many 
Tequests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help? 
34s. pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
P.N., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Halmstad Sweden Carserud. 


Box 2034. 


Youth CND, Leif 


Housmans fast cheap poster printing. 50, 
in. x 15 in. for 47s. 6d. post free. Quotations on 
request. 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross, London, N.1. 


Lecturer, 30. Tired of search. Seeks female com- 
panion. Seven week car trip to Spain. View to mar- 
riage. Box No. 167. 


Coach to Swaffham Demo. 
Only ten seats lft. 


Cash bookines 
Details 


May If. 
only at 12s 6d return. 
Phone: BAY 5234. 


welcomes gifts of 
Enfield, Middx. 


Internationa! 
88 Park Ave., 


War Resisters' 
foreign stamps. 


Woman, convinced from own 4-yr. old, that a happy 
child is first happy, then good, desires comtact man 
who comes home from werk he likes to do, wanting 
share building family of foster-children. Box No. 
164. 


Work for peace. Vohintary workers always wel- 
come at Peace News office 10 a.m.-6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Kings Cross, London, N.1. 


Publications 


CND is a resistance movement; read new pamphlet, 
‘‘Non-violent Resistance: Men Against 
Nicolas Walter, Is. 6d. 15s. per doz. 
and speakers by publishers—Non-violence 63, 4 
Benhams Place, London, N.W.3. 


5 May, Sunday 
Lendon, E.C.2: 7.30-10.30 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate. Jazz and Folksongs. Informal. Adm. 
2s. 6d. Committee of 100. 


6 May, Monday 


Birmingham: 7.45 p.m. St. Martin's, Bull Ring. 
“‘Women for Peace'' meeting. (Report on Russian 
visitor. Plans for ICY delegation.) 


7 May, Tuesday 

London, N.W.6: 8 p.m. 37 Broadhurst Gdns. 
local trade unionist speaks at mtg. organised by 
Kilburn CND. 


London, S.W.15: 
Discussion: 
Committee of 100. 


> 


8 p.m. 21b Carlton Drive, Put- 
“Schools for Non-violence."' 


8 May, Wednesday 


London, £E.11: 7.30 p.m. Leytonstone Library, 
Church Lane. ‘‘Paxorama.’' Films, folk-songs, 
poetry readings, speakers. CND, FoR, PPU, SoF. 


9 May, Thursday 


Hounslow, Middx. 7.45 p.m. Cong. Ch. School- 
room, Hanworth Rd. Public mtg: ‘‘Peace and War 
—what the Quakers think.’’ Speaker: Kenneth 
Lee. Films. SoF. 

London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 
9-11 May, Thur-Sat 

Shepton Mallet, Som: 9 a.m. Thurs. to 9 a.m. 


Sat. War Memorial. Vigil in sympathy with deten- 
tion of Parker and McKenna of RAF _ Locking. 
Collection for ‘‘Amnesty International.’’ Volun- 


10 May, Friday 


Birmingham: 7.30-9.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Bull St. Open forum: ‘‘The Movement at_ the 
which way now?" Hugh 


11 May, Saturday 


Barking. Essex: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., 
North St. Magenta 7 Day School. 1s 6d. CND. 


Grange-ever-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Hall. Rev. H. 
Stead: ‘‘ Humanism, Christianity and Peace.” 
Grange Peace Group. 


London, §.E.24: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Herne Hill Cong. 
Ch., Red Post Hill, Dulwich. Magenta 8 Day 
School. 1s 6d. CND. 


Sheffield: 8 a.m.-8 p.m. Cathedral forecourt. Silent 
vigil for world peace. (Briefing mtg. May 9, 7 p.m. 
Hartshead Mtg. Hse.) SoF. 


Southall, Middx: 7.30-11.30 p.m. Shackleton Halt, 
Shackleton Rd. Magenta One social and dance. 


CND Stage Club cabaret. Tickets: Bob Jones, 9 
Randolph Rd., Southall. 
Swaffham, Norfolk : 2 p.m. Market Place. Auction 


of V-bomber base, RAF, Marham, in aid of Oxfam 


and War on Want. 3 p.m. leave Swaffham for 
Marham. 3.45 p.m. lay claim to base. C'ttee of 
sae Details: 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. Tel. : 
51104. 


12 May, Sunday 


Londoa, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross. Swami Avyaktananda: ‘‘Krishna—the Light 
of Self-knowledge.*" Gt. Companions. 


London, N.W.3: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg.. Hse., 


Heath St., Hampstead. Magenta 2 Day School. 
1s 6d. CND. 

Loedon, W.8: 3.30 ax Labour Party Room, 169 
Lisson Grove. A. edgwood Benn: ‘‘Apartheid.” 


CND. 


Liberte, the French pacifist monthly. 163. a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledoniaa 
Rd., Kings Cross, London, N.1. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s. a year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Scandinavians everywhere! Order ‘‘Atomvapen”’ 
(166 pages; many contributors, flashy cover). N.Kr. 
10; and pacifist magazine N.Kr, 15 yearly. ‘‘Pax," 
Kristian Augustet. 19, Oslo, Norway. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Bed-sitting-room in Hampstead available for 10 
weeks from April 22 at £! p.w., shares of rates 
and fuel, in return for dependable help with childrem 
weekdays after school. Room for one adult only, 
but could squeeze in baby, dog, or printing press 
as required. ‘Phone SWI 3878. 


In CND house, 2 5s. for share of large sunny 


room with gir] supporter. separate beds. Active 
supporters welcomed. FRE 2183. 

For Sale 

Bacteriological and chemical weapons a_ threat. 


Pamphlet, ‘‘Silent Death,’ 6d. Badges 6d. Botle 
post 3d} Committee of 100 (@P and W), 21b CarJtom 
Drive, S.W.15. 


Print campaign slogans on your mail with rubber 
stamps. Details: D. Josephs, 10 Lemwade Rd., 
Birmingham, 32. 


Wanted 


Religious books wanted: student seeks ‘Historica 
Catalogue of the Bible’’ by Darlow and Moule. 
“Predestination’’ by Copinger, Interested anything 
scholarly on Christian faith, Reasonable please. 
Box. No. 166. 


Uxbridge, Middx. : 2.30-8 p.m. Co-op. Hall, Wind- 


sor St. Magenta 1 Day School. Is 6d. CND. 


Every week 


Tea provided, 


Lendoa, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill, Speakors 
on pacifiam and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fefhowship, 
Fellowship of Reconcilintion, Peace Pledge Unioa. 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centro, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydos. 


Saturdays 


Lenden, W.11; !0 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
belfo Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. "Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. 
area, Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


Oxford: 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Carfax, corner of Corn- 
market and Queen Street. 
peace literature on request. 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 


Central Library 
CND. 


Sattom, Surrey: 10 am.-$.30 pm. Cock Pavement. 
Lama cua Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttte of 


Orpington 1 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's.) 
Mapoing bookstall, ‘eaficting. YCND. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Ubbridge 
Met. Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 

Sundays 


London, W.C.1: 10 am.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Detaile : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Celchester: Door-to-door sales of Peace News, 


leafleting, canvassing, etc. Hel "pho 72041. 
C'ttee of 100. Age? 
Lendea, §.£.1: Christcharch House, Chancel St 


sapped were im shume of Loadon. ‘Phone WAT 


Informal. C'ttee of 100. 


London, N.1: 12-2 p.m. Peace News (large Meeting 
Room), 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. Bread and 
cheese Junch. Freedom from Hunger. 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 7.30 p.m. Customs House Quay. Opes- 
air emia: (weather permitting.) Speakers, questions. 
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trenounce war and | will never m 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 


Bert Bigelow saying goodbye to 
Subrah Manyam - the sign, 
with misspelling, was drawn for 


his farewell evening © 


(photo: Gerhard Tschanner!) 


India’s war hysteria 


an interview with Bert Bigelow 


Bert Bigelow, a former commander in the 
U.S. Navy, skippered the “Golden Rule,” 
which attempted to sail to the U.S. testing 
area in the Pacific in 1958. He was one of 
the freedom riders whose bus was attacked 
in Birmingham, Alabama. He came throvgh 
London recently on his way home from 
taking part in the Delhi-Peking march and 
was interviewed for ‘Peace News” by 
Michael Randle. 


Randle: There have been many reports of 
war hysteria in India. Did you come across 
this very much? 


Bigclow: One can’t avoid it. It’s universal 
and it’s really quite overwhelming. It is 
very much like the war hysteria of World 
War I. Phrases like “ the last drop of blood 
for the last square inch” are actually used. 
The Indian people are deeply humiliated 
and this emotion is being played upon by 
the Government and the press and all the 
mass media. The children are particularly 
affected. It’s a shocking thing to go into a 
school and see on a wall the words “ Might 
is Right”, and posters showing soldiers 
charging with bayonets. The propaganda is 
everywhere. But it’s absolutely based on 
pre-atomic warfare; the bayonet, after all, 
was obsolete by World War II. 


Randle: Do you think there is a danger of 
India’s acquiring nuclear weapons? 


Bigelow: I think this is the very grave dan- 
ger. Although I’m no military strategist I 
feel sure that India is not prepared to meet 
the Chinese army which has had some 35 
years of training and battle experience and 
the most advanced military tactics and stra- 
tegy in the world. The emotional feeling 
that is being played on in the propaganda 


will put India in a position where it is going 
to have to say “ Give me a bigger gun, give 
me a bigger bang, give me _ nuclear 
weapons.” 


Randle: In this atmosphere of war hysteria, 
what has been the reaction to the march? 


Bigelow: The people by and large, particu- 
larly in the villages which make up the 
great mass of India, are very loath to go 
to war. They’ve seen the price of kerosene, 
which is a great luxury in India, go soaring 
and they fear inflation. They really have no 
enthusiasm. 

But the enthusiasm is being whipped up by 
the politicians and by the people whom I 
would say are loosely classified as intel- 
lectuals, many of whom are unemployed. 
The unemployment rate in India stands at 
15 per cent and about 60 per cent are 
permanently partially employed. These 
people with not much to do find in this 
activity something which they can support 
and which restores their feeling of man- 
liness. 

Randle: There has been some talk of non- 
violent assistance to the war effort in some 
Indian journals. To what extent is the 
march regarded by Indians in this light? 
Bigelow: I don’t think that non-violence is 
understood in India any more than it is 
anywhere else. I don’t think the average 
Indian has any picture of a non-violent 
peace corps going to stand between the 
two armies; they haven’t thought in these 
concepts. I’m afraid that until we’ve dis- 
illusioned them they feel that the march 
is a very wonderful thing because it is going 
from the friendly Indian people to tell the 
unfriendly Chinese devils how to behave. 
Randle: So one of the very worthwhile 


PEACE BRIGADE 


SECRETARY 


ISSUES STATEMENT 


Siddharaj Dhadda, Secretary, World Peace 
Brigade Asian Region, issued a press state- 
ment about the Dethi-Peking march on 
April 16. Part of his statement is repro- 
duced below. 


Some controversy was raised in the Uttar 
Pradesh Legislative Council a few days ago 
regarding the Delhi-Peking Friendship 
March. It was complained in the Council 
that the marchers have been asking people 
not to contribute to the defence fund or to 
join the National Cadet Corps and are thus 
hindering defence preparations. This was 
categorically denied on behalf of the march 
at their conferences with the press both in 
Kanpur and in Lucknow on April 5 and 6. 
As was pointed out at the Lucknow press 
conference, the group being “ opposed to all 
wars, they explain to the people the futility 
of war as a means of resolving differences.” 


However, they “left it to the people to 
judge for themselves ” as to what course of 


Wanted 


Three young unilateralist couples, with 
or without children, and with about 
£800 each, to help Committee of 100 
journalist pay off mortgage, share 
accommodation (four separate flats) 
and upkeep of large newly-restored 
Georgian terraced house in pleasant 
Clifton, Bristol. Jobs easy; potential 
friends. many. 


Write Tony Crofts, 
9 Comwallis Crescent; Bristol 8. 


action they should follow. Surely there is 
nothing “anti-national” or anti-Indian in 
voicing one’s belief in the futility of war, 
or in stressing that disputes between nations, 
as between individuals, must be settled 
peacefully without recourse to war and vio- 
lence, which in the context of present day 
scientific and technical developments threat- 
ens to be suicidal? Every right-thinking 
person, down from our own Prime Minister, 
and Kennedy and Khrushchev, are voicing 
these statements often. 


Some capital has also been made out of the 
fact that ‘“when asked about their own 
views on the merits of the dispute between 
india and China” the marchers “ professed 
strict neutrality.” It is the declared ob- 
jective of the march to promote friendship 
and goodwill among the people of both 
sides and to create an atmosphere conducive 
to peaceful settlement. It is not necessary 
for achieving this objective to start appor- 
tioning blame to this party or that. 


I have also come across criticisms in the 
press even of the fact that the marchers 
have been “ preaching to the Indian people 
about goodwill to the Chinese aggressors.” 
If the cause for: which we fight is just and 
moral - and nobody would justify a war 
on any other ground - it should not need 
the assistance of hatred or ill-will to buttress 
it. Moreover,.even while waging war, one 
has always to remember that war is. after 
all not a permanent feature of international 
relationships and hence it is desirable to 
keep war hysteria always in check. - Hatred, 
ill-will, and enmity are things which must be 
shunned under ail circumstances. wee 


things that the march could do would be to 
make clear some of the implications of non- 
violence, such as opposition to war hysteria 
and militarism. Is this being actively done 
on the march? 


Bigelow: I think that the effort is there. All 
of us are pointing out the tremendous dan- 
gers of becoming involved in violence today 
and the possibilities that non-violence offers. 
But it is difficult to put these ideas to an 
audience with, say, three speakers in two 
hours. We have been able to work with 
smaller groups in depth and once we get 
through and really establish a bond we’ve 
had very productive sessions. 


Randle: But is the march itself absolutely 
clear in opposing militarism both in India 
and China? 

Bigelow: I don’t think this is clear on the 
march. I think it is clear on the part of 
most of the foreigners in India but the 
Indians are very loath for a number of 
reasons to criticise their own Government. 
People like Shankarrao Deo, for instance, 
and the people who were involved in the 
independence struggle find that if they op- 
pose the Government they will be turning 
against their old prison pals. This is a very 
difficult choice for them to make and 
think they’re trying to avoid making it and 
to steer a middle course. The march is 
saying that military preparations are wrong, 
but only one of the Indians is saying this 
strongly. 


Randle: The march has not committed it- 
self on the question of who is the aggressor 
in the border dispute. But some of the 
people sponsoring the march, especially 
Jayaprakash Narayan himself, are on record 
as having condemned Chinese aggression. 
Bigelow: This has to be cleared up; it is a 
very damaging thing for the march. The 
Sarvodaya Mandal is making the organising 
arrangements and it invited the World Peace 
Brigade to come to India to mount the 
march there and carry it on into China. 
But this doesn’t give the Sarvodaya Mandal 
and the Shanti Sena, whatever their policy 
and statements about Chinese aggression, 
any say in the policy of the march itself: 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s position as head of 
the Sarvodaya movement and Asian Chair- 
man of the World Peace Brigade is am- 
biguous and contradictory. I feel he should 
clear this up forthwith. » 

Randle: Do. you think that .it.is-some of 
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these contradictions and ambiguities in the 
march that account for the very hostile 
Chinese reaction to it? 


Bigelow: Well, of course, to them Jayapra- 
kash is a heretic and this is partly it. But I 
think much more that this charge of theirs 
is a very high bargaining price. I think that 
the march, through the letter that is on its 
way to Peking applying for visas and by its 
own conduct, will emerge very clearly as 2 
friendship march which is saying that it is 
unfriendly to prepare to fight each other. 
Randle: What countries have refused you 
visas? 

Bigelow: East Pakistan has refused visas at 
the request of the Chinese Government. 
Burma has stated that it does not issue 
transit visas to anyone. The question of the 
route if visas cannot be obtained is just one 
of the many severe physical difficulties - 
such as the high temperatures and the rain 
- that the march has to face. 

Randle: If you don’t get visas from the 
Chinese Government, is there a clear plan 
about what will be done at the border? 
Bigelow: I think there is a feeling that any = 
satyagraha or direct action at the border 
wouldn’t be appropriate. But there is one 
thing I would like to add here; the spirit 
and the character of the march that is 
emerging from the people in it is a strong 
and wonderful thing. It is quite different, of 
course, from the freedom movement in the 
American South or the other actions I’ve 
been in, 


Randle: Shankarrao Deo has put forward 
this concept of friendship which he suggests 
could take non-violence one step further. Is 
it this new concept that is emerging from 
the march? 


Bigelow: I do think it is emerging. I don’t 
think Shankarraoji has been able to express 
it clearly in words and I’m not sure that 
I could. But I think the really. thrilling thing 
about the march is that it is going to make 
clear for the rest of us a new dimension of 
non-violence in this concept of friendship, 
a friendship which is indivisible among 
human beings. 


Footnote 


The Indian Minister for Home Affairs 
announced on Apri] 25 that China is _re- 
fusing entry to the thirteen friendship 
marchers. 
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THE RADCLIFFE REPORT: Michael Randle asks 


Why didn’t they recall Mulholland? 


The Radcliffe Tribunal confirms my report, 
published in Peace News on March 15, that 
John Vassall, the Admiralty spy, wrote a 
statement in Wormwood Scrubs prison 
about a letter he had written to a high 
official in the Admiralty. The Tribunal’s 
report names the official - the late Lord 
Cilcennin (then Mr J. P, L, Thoinas, First 
Lord of the Admiralty) - but concludes that 
Lord Cilcennin did not try to use his in- 
fluence to secure favours for Mr Vassall. 


What the report leaves quite unanswered is 
the question of why the Tribunal failed to 
follow up the information it received from 
Mr Vassall by recalling the Daily Mail 
journalist, Mr Mulholland, who had made 
allegations about Mr Vassall’s sponsorship 
in the Admiralty, and more importantly, 
why this information, which was relevant 
to Mr Mulholland’s trial, was withheld from 
him and his solicitors when his appeal 
came up on February 13. 

I should say first of all that there were 
some mistakes in my report. I stated that 
Mr Vassall had written his letter to the high- 
ranking official before his appointment to 
the Admiralty, whereas in fact it was written 
shortly before his appointment to Moscow 
as clerk to the Naval Attache, some years 
after he joined the Admiralty. I did not 
know that Mr Vassall had worked with the 
Admiralty before his Moscow appoint- 
ment. 

I also stated that I believed that the most 
serious of Mr Mulholiand’s allegations was 
substantially correct. I think now that this 
conclusion was not warranted by the evi- 
dence which I documented with care in the 
article. Mr Mulholland had written that Mr 
Vassall was sponsored by “two ranking 
officials which led to Vassall avoiding the 
strictest part of the Admiralty security 
vetting.” The letter which Mr. Vassall wrote 
suggested that he might have been spon- 
sored, and this indeed was Mr Vassall’s 
own surmise. 


But although the letter did not confirm Mr 
Mulholland’s statement it certainly added 
weight to it and it was therefore very 
relevant to his case which came up on 
appeal on February 13 — six days after 
Vassall’s statement was in the hands of the 
Tribunal. 


The Tribunal evidently went into the matter 
in detail. The report states on paragraph 
188: 


“Subsequently we learned through his 
counsel and also from a note which he 


(Vassall) had written in prison and which 
appeared to be addressed to the Chairman 
of this Tribunal that before he was selec- 
ted for the post in Moscow he had written 
a letter to the late Lord Cilcennin, who 
was then Mr J. P. L. Thomas, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and that he 
thought Lord Cilcennin might have inter- 
vened on his behalf to secure the Moscow 
appointment. They were, he said, both 
members of the Bath Club. We followed 
up this suggestion. We inquired directly 
of the officials who made the appointment 
as to whether Lord Cilcennin had made 
any approach to them on this subject and 
received positive assurances that he had 
not. We enquired of the then Permanent 
Secretary whether the Minister had con- 
sulted him on the matter, and he reported 
to us that he had no recollection of this 
occurring. The official correspondence in 
the First Lord’s office relating to this 
period has been examined on our instruc- 
tion, as have the records of the Permanent 
Secretary’s office and the Civil Establish- 
ments Division; and enquiries have been 
made of the former members of Lord 
Cikcennin’s private office. No evidence has 
been found to support Vassall’s sugges- 
tion. We are fully satisfied that Vassall’s 
suggestion that Lord Cilcennin might have 
intervened on his behalf was based on 
surmise and that no such intervention 
occurred.” 


The one person of whom the Tribunal did 
not make further enquiries was Mr 
Mulholland. Nor was the existence of 
Vassall’s statement made known to him or 
to his solicitor. 
It could be argued that Vassall’s statement 
threw no light on the source of Mr 
Mulholland’s allegation, and that it related 
only to part of what he had said. But Lord 
Radcliffe made it clear in the public hearing 
of the Tribunal on January 15 that the 
Tribunal was interested in getting at the 
facts themselves and that journalists would 
only be pressed for their sources when “it 
is necessary for the purpose of our investi- 
gation that we should learn what that source 
was in order that we may follow it up and 
find out what are the facts upon which the 
source was relying.’’ Later on the same day 
he did not press Mr Kirby of the Daily 
Sketch for the source of his allegation that 
Vassall’s vetting had not been positive 
enough. Lord Radcliffe said: 
“We have other means of knowing 
accurately. I think that in this case the 


Tribunal has means of informing itself 
accurately about the circumstances of 
employment.” 


This statement is interesting in another way. 
It shows the part of Mulholland’s allega- 
tion that the Tribunal were particularly 
interested in was the question of sponsor- 
ship, not so much the allegations about 
vetting. 


On March 19, in answer to a question by 


Mr Shinwell, the Home Secretary, Mr 
Brooke, stated: 

“It was made clear by the court 
in passing sentence that should the 


information reach the Tribunal from 
some other source this would change the 
situation and might provide grounds for 
reviewing the sentence of the court. I 
am authorised by Lord Radcliffe to say 
that the information received by the 
Tribunal from Vassall since he gave 
evidence in public is not such as to 
alter the situation in this respect.” 
The information that did reach the Tribunal 
from Mr. Vassall himself can hardly be said 
to be irrelevant to the question of Vassall’s 
sponsorship, At least Mr. Mulholland could 
have been given an opportunity to state 
whether Vassall’s letter to Lord Cilcennin 
was the fact upon which he based his 
allegation. 
The Tribunal therefore, within its own 
terms of reference, failed in its duty by not 
following up a line of enquiry about 
Vassall’s possible sponsorship in the Admir- 
alty and withheld evidence from Mr. Mul- 
holland’s solicitors which could have had at 
least some bearing upon his sentence, 
I do not in general hold any brief for Mr. 
Mulholland. He made a poor showing at 
the Tribunal hearings, and one story he 
wrote in the Daily Mail is quaintly but 
accurately described by the report as “in 
all essentials a piece of fiction.” This how- 
ever does not excuse the conduct of the 
Tribunal. 
But there are much more disturbing facts 
about the way Mr, Vassall himself was 
treated. The report makes it clear that Mr. 
Vassall’s counsel (Mr. Richardson) reported 
his statement to the Tribunal. Yet Mr. 
Vassall’s counsel did not consult him about 
this although Mr. Vassall had twice asked 
to see him as a matter of urgency - the first 
occasion was when he handed in his state- 
mentto the prison Governor on February 3, 
and the second on the following day when 
his solicitor’s clerk came to the prison. 
The other very disturbing question is this ; 


did the Tribunal know that Vassall had 
given his statement in confidence to the 
Governor of Wormwood Scrubs and re- 
ceived from the Governor a specific promise 
that it would be seen by no-one until 
Vassall could consult his counsel? If so, did 
they order the Governor to hand the state- 
ment over? The Tribunal report says that 
Mr. Vassall’s note “appeared to be addressed 
to the Chairman of this Tribunal.” Mr. 
Vassall’s statement was in fact headed with 
the word “ Radcliffe”. Did the Tribunal 
know the circumstances under which it 
came to be in the hands of the prison 
Governor and the fact that Mr, Vassall had 
made it quite clear that it was intended, at 
least in the first instance, for his own 
counsel? Whoever was responsible, in addi- 
tion to the prison Governor, for this 
cowardly betrayal of a helpless and dis- 
tressed man ranks with the blackmailers in 
Moscow who exploited Mr, Vassall’s weak- 
nesses in the “interests” of their own 
state. 


There are some minor points that need 
clearing up from my first article. I suggested 
that there might be some significance in the 
fact that the Attorney-General asked Vassall 
if “he was conscious of having avoided 
anything in the way of vetting,” rather than 
the direct question “did you have any 
security vetting.” I based this upon the fact 
that Vassall had told me that he had not 
been vetted but had been told that there 
was no vetting procedure in operation at 
the time he was appointed. It is now clear 
that Vassall was not positively vetted before 
his Moscow appointment (though he was so 
subsequently), and that there was no positive 
vetting at that time for the position he was 
to hold in Moscow. However in view of the 
fact that much of the procedure of positive 
vetting is done without the knowledge of 
the person concerned, I am satisfied that 
there was nothing significant or sinister in 
the way the Attorney-General phrased his 
question. 


Finally there are the Treasury Solicitors. 
Readers of Peace News will know that the 
Treasury Solicitors accused me of hinting 
that they withheld information from the 
Tribunal. I made no such suggestion, but I 
think it is right to record that the Radcliffe 
Tribunal report confirms that they did not 
in fact withhold information. 


Next week Michael Randle will consider the 
broader aspects of the Radcliffe Tribunal’s 
report. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
All adjectives on the Potomac 


J hope no connoisseur of American prose 
missed Pulitzer Prize-winner Theodore H. 
White’s article on ‘“ McNamara’s Think- 
Staff” in last Sunday’s Observer. This has 
been much advertised and when I started 
reading I was confident that I was going to 
get the inside dope. 


It started with a description of the Pentagon, 
“the tawny building on the Potomac mud- 
flats,” which Mr, White sums up in a lilting 
tetrameter, “Squat and ugly, dank and 
draughty.” 


After a lighting tour of the building we are 
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introduced to the Think-Staff itself, on each 
and every one of whom Mr. White bestows 
adjectives like medals. We meet such Perel- 
man characters as Cyrus Vance (“ capable, 
abrasive, thinly-handsome’’); Alain Enthoven 
(“ tall, darkly-handsome ”’); Roswell Gil- 
patric (“‘ tall, curly-haired, grey-eyed ””); Paul 
Nitze (“ silver-haired, graceful”); General 
Wheeler (“lean, dark, tense, a chain- 
smoker”) and Admiral Anderson (“ husky, 
masculine ”’). 

Then suddenly Theodore H. White abandons 
the language of a rejected 1935 B feature 
screenplay, and adopts that of a latter-day 
Bunyan: thus we meet those key Pentagon 
figures Mr. Flexible Response (“hard of 
hearing . . . biting of phrase ... thin and 
intellectual’) and Mr. Massive Retaliation 
(“ burly, bluff, primeval ”). 


So Mr, White’s article shambles on, drop- 
ping odd bits of information (did you know 
that not only is the mind a large muscle, 
but also that “its ability to grasp, sort and 
organise information can reach an artistry 
as perfect as an outfielder’s leap for a back- 
hand catch’’?), until finally we meet the 
hero himself, McNamara. Mr. White’s 


description does not altogether suggest that 
the Pentagon is the best institution for him 


(“ His voice will rise almost to a squeak, his 
head will wag back and forth, a huge smile 
will light his face"); but there are, 
apparently, different McNamaras - “a 
puckish McNamara,” “ McNamara the cold 
automaton,” ‘McNamara the frigid and 


McNamara the gay.” 


Mr. White’s clichés grotesquely romanticise 
the American military machine and the 
organisation of its higher departments, or 
echelons, as I believe they are called. But 
even to the most enchanted reader it must 
come as something of a shock to read the 
description of Dr. John Rubel, who is not 
only “lithe and graceful” but also “ one of 
the prime architects and superintendents of 
the destruction that overhangs the world.” 


Though the information in his article is 
negligible, Mr. White (or Mr. Massive Hero- 
worshipper, as I like to think of him) and 
the way of thinking he represents, is an 
interesting phenomenon. So for that matter 
is The Observer which printed the article 
with no signs of anything but approval. 
* * a 

Prize for the most ridiculous reaction to the 
Vassall report must go to the Sunday 
Mirror. That newspaper published last Sun- 


day a full-page article instructing its readers 
in how to spot homosexuals (referred to 
throughout the article as ‘‘ homos ”). 

Among the people we should watch out for, 
apparently, is the man in his thirties, still 
unmarried, very devoted to his mother, very 
keen on voluntary work with children, Well, 
that puts Jesus Christ in his place for a 


start. 
e * e 


The Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee (INDEC) is beginning 
to shape up for the election. To many 
people, fielding a candidate at Twickenham 
seems rather tame, but it is at least a start. 
Other INDEC plans are also going forward. 
A pamphlet is being prepared which will 
outline in detail the defence policies of the 
various political parties, and a survey is 
being conducted of the views of all MPs 
and parliamentary candidates. If this is to 
work, INDEC will need helpers in every 
constituency, who should contact John Git- 
tings at 106 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 


e e * 
After the phenomenal success of his book 
Honest to God, the Bishop of Woolwich is 
reliably reported to be working on a new 
testament, Son of Honest to God. 


The 1914-18 war: French troops 
ready for a gas attack 


a 
celebration 


of life 


‘Oh what a lovely 
war’ reviewed by 
Albert Hunt 


“And at tea after our interview, he asked 
if our troops were ‘en bon état.’ I told 
him ‘they were were in better heart and 
were longing to have a fight.’ ” 
—Haig on the eve of the Battle of Loos. 
“T want to go home, 
I want to go home. 
The coal-box and shrapnel they whistle 
and roar, 
1 don’t want to go to the trenches no 
more, 
I want to go over the sea, 
Where the Kaiser can’t shoot bombs at 
me, 
Oh, I 
Don’t want to die. 
I want to go home.” 
Sung by the Second Welsh on their way 
to the trenches on the eve of the Battle 
of Loos. 


“The AG reported today that the total 
casualties are estimated at over 40,000 to 
date. This cannot be considered severe in 
view of the numbers engaged and the 
length of front attacked.” 

—Haig after two days of the Somme Battle. 


“Tf you want the old battalion 

We know where they are : 

Hanging on the old barbed wire.” 

—Soldier’s Song. 
Joan Littlewood’s Oh What A Lovely War is 
a revolutionary event in British theatre. 
The programme calls it “a musical enter- 
tainment,” and suggests that it should be 
seen as a sermon against the nuclear arms 
race, (In the play, the Germans say war 
is impossible because they have a deter- 
rent, and the war is shown to break out as 
a result of confusion over the telephone.) 
But it is not the lesson, implied rather than 
stated, that makes this show so important. 
What matters is the way Joan Littlewood 
and her group have produced a celebration 
of life, by exploring and extending the 
possibilities of theatre, and by relating their 
explorations to a popular British tradition. 
Unlike most of the new dramatists, Joan 
Littlewood doesn’t use theatre to express a 
point of view. She sees and thinks and feels 
through theatre, And so the experience she 
offers, through the pattern of words, move- 
ments, gestures, mimes, colours, songs, a 
pattern that is constantly growing and 
changing before our eyes, is complex and 
alive, and is something that could not be 
offered in any other medium. 
Perhaps the first thing to say about OA 
What A Lovely War is that it is a show. 
Against a background of ticker-tape infor- 
mation, and of still photographs thrown on 
a huge screen, eleven men and four women 


put on a series of music-hall turns. Al- 
though, as the play goes on, recognisable 
figures do emerge (Haig, for instance, is 
presented by means of a uniform and by 
quotations from his papers) there is no 
attempt to create characters, The actors 
simply represent different people in different 
situations. So that there is nothing incon- 
gruous about Murray Melvin appearing in 
one sketch as a wounded officer (“See you 
back at the front,” he says, embarrassed, 
to one of his blinded men), and in the next 
as a chirpy soldier in the Christmas frater- 
nisation. (“I could send them my Christmas 
card from Princess Mary.”) And when the 
man who has been representing Haig ap- 
pears as a French infantryman (a cloak 
over a Pierrot costume is enough), this, too, 
is acceptable. What is important is what 
is happening on the stage, in the way of 
song, dance and action. 

This sense of things happening pervades the 
play right from the beginning. As the cur- 
tain goes up, to reveal a framework of 
coloured lights and a ticker-tape announc- 
ing the silly season events of the summer 
of 1914, the stage erupts into a pattern of 
black and white as a chorus of Pierrots 
sings Alexander's Ragtime Band. The 
mood is one of excitement and exhilaration, 
but the irony is already at work; the period 
music-hall jokes are set against the signs of 
approaching war as a huge map of Europe 
is flashed on to a dominating screen. 


Again, an attack by Irish troops is shown 
as a country dance by three men in green 
kilts, one of whom waves a huge Union 
Jack, And the intrigues of the general staff 
are presented in terms of a society ball: a 
page enters with a huge plant on his head, 
there is a sentimental rendering of Roses of 
Picardy by a woman in evening dress and a 
man in the uniform of a general, and then 
the singers mingle with other guests who 
are announced by name by the page - 
Haig, Robertson, Wilson, French. As the 
dance become more elaborate partners are 
changed and snatches of conversation 
heard. And the next scene shows Haig 
standing in front of huge stills of crosses 
by the trenches, while off-stage the men 
quietly sing, 

And you'll see all the wonders of no- 

man’'s-land 

When the whizz-bang comes... . 
Running through this succession of events 
and linking them together are the songs, 
Popular recruiting songs, 

And on Saturday I’m willing 

If you'll only rake the shilling 

To make a man of anyone of you. ... 


gay, ragtime numbers like Itchykoo, senti- 
mentalities such as Picardy, and above all 
the songs of the soldiers themselves, ribald, 
resigned, sardonic, sad, that grew out of a 
shared experience. “I’d rather be in Eng- 
land,” they sang, 

in merry, merry England, 

And fornicate my bleeding life away, 
and 

If you want the old battalion, 

We know where they are: 

Hanging on the old barbed wire. 
Out of these elements of music-hall, dance 
and popular song Joan Littlewood and her 
group have shaped a pattern that has all 
the surprise, wonder and excitement of 
living experience. The pattern grows into 
images that are complex and bewildering, 
and then emerges into moments of startling 
simplicity. A group of actors miming 
cavalrymen ~- you can almost see the horses 
through the gestures and movements - 
surges into a charge and then falls into a 
heap, which provides a visual comment to 
a swaggering girl who sings a jaunty music- 
hall song (Belgium put the kibosh on the 
Kaiser); then the group itself becomes part 
of the music-hall chorus, only to dance off 
and leave one man sitting alone, and read- 
ing, in flat unemotional tones an account of 
the carnage on the battlefield. Orders are 
exchanged through two field telephones, one 
on either side of the stage, while in the 
middle and further back a group of men in 
khaki sing over and over again “ One staff 
officer jumped right over another staff 
officer’s back.” 


A church parade becomes an image which 
communicates an astonishing complexity of 
acceptance, ribaldry and gaiety; Joan Little- 
wood refuses to play the scene for easy 
laughs. The khaki figures line up behind 
the pale shape of the padre and Haig 
stands reverently a little to one side. The 
hymns are sung completely straight, only 
the words provide their own comment. 


Forward Joe Soap’s army, 

Marching without fear, 

With our old commander 

Safely in the rear, 
and 

We are Fred Karno's army, 

The rag-time infantry... 
Between the hymns the padre brings them 
good news: the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has said that working on munitions on the 
Sabbath is not a sin, A surprisingly beau- 
tiful tenor voice sings 

When this lousy war is over 

Oh how happy I shall be, 
and when the men are dismissed, they march 
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out to a Salvation Army tune: 
Wash me in the water 
That you washed your dirty daughter 
And I shall be. whiter than the whitewash 
on the wall. 


The whole scene is held tightly in shape 
and the emotion carefully placed, We are 
made directly aware of the contradictions 
between a form of words and a common 
experience. 

And it is because there is this weight of 
shared experience behind the play that Joan 
Littlewood is able to rescue even the 
commonplaces of sentiment, and _ restore 
them as fresh and true. Towards the end 
of the play we see a group of men digging 
in the mud. The stage is bare, but as they 
drag their feet and struggle with their 
spades we are made physically aware of 
what mud is like, A nurse goes backwards 
and forwards and they make ribald re- 
marks. Presently they leave, and Haig 
comes to announce yet another attack: he 
says he sees himself as the instrument of 
God. 


And then the nurse stands alone on the 
stage. She prays that the beds she’s pre- 
pared won't be needed. Standing quite 
still, she begins to sing in a thin, beautiful 
voice, and at last, as she moves into the 
chorus of Keep the home fires burning, she 
walks very slowly across the stage dis- 
appearing as the song comes to an end. Sud-= 
denly the trite words are picked out iso- 
lated, so that you hear them as if for the 
first time, and all the pain and longing 
behind them rings true. It is a moment of 
great theatre. 

And it is followed by another. A line of 
French infantrymen stands towards the 
back of the stage. An officer orders them 
to advance. Nobody moves. He orders 
them again. They stand quite still. At last 
he threatens to have them shot. They 
shrug their shoulders and begin to move 
forward towards the audience with bayonets. 
One of them bleats like a sheep, then 
another. They all advance, bleating softly. 
The audience titters a bit, uncomfortably. 
But the bleating grows louder and louder 
until the line of men is standing on the 
edge of the stage bleating terrifyingly in the 
faces of those who have laughed, 

There is ultimately nothing nostalgic or 
sentimental about the effect of Oh What A 
Lovely War, and neither is there an easy 
telease for our moral indignation. Instead, 
Joan Littlewood faces us ruthlessly with a 
picture of human experience that is both 


continued on page 10 
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Carl Scharnberg (centre), the 
founder of the Danish CND, at the 
end of the 1963 Easter march; 
on the right is Evald Gunnarsen 
(photo: Michael Freeman) 


Danes against the 


bomb 


The following article about the Danish 
CND (Kampagnen Mod Atomvaben) con- 
sists of information which Michael Freeman 
collected when he was on the march from 
Haderslev to the Danish-German border at 
Easter. 


I reckoned that there were about 1,000 
people on the 1963 Danish Easter March, 
although marchers I spoke to gave me esti- 
mates varying between 1,200 and 2,000. 
The general atmosphere was genial and not 
very militant: there were no political party 
banners, the only slogans were simple anti- 
bomb, pro-UN ones, there was no shouting, 
only a little quiet singing; relations with the 
police seemed to be very friendly. 


Last year a small group of Danes who 
wanted to take part in a German Easter 
march were refused entry by the German 
authorities. This year the German Ministry 
of the Interior announced that the Danish 
marchers would not be allowed to cross the 
border to take part in a rally with German 
marchers in Flensburg. At first it looked as 


though the Danish CND intended to pre- 
sent a direct challenge to this ruling, which 
was based on a law passed by Hitler in 
1938. In an early memorandum on the 
march, Steffen Larsen, one of its organ- 
isers, wrote : 


“The Campaign has not asked for per- 
mission to cross the border as it is Jegal 
to cross the border possessing a valid 
passport, and as in our opinion it is not 
only the right, but also the duty of any 


citizen to demonstrate against nuclear 
weapons anywhere he finds it neces- 
sary... 


“Further we think that 2,000 peaceable 
demonstrators (or more) being stopped at 
the Danish-German border (if that should 
happen) according to a Nazi Act from 
1938 would raise a storm of indignation 
in the press all over the world, and the 
German authorities know that.” 

In fact, when the Danish marchers reached 

the frontier they filed into a field on the 

Danish side and there held a rally together 


(this ts a true picture) 


What a picture! 2,000 years after the word INASMUCH was uttered. 


The destitute lad is one of 200,000 human beings who are born, exist and die 


on Calcutta pavements. 


Over 50 per cent of this vast city live in destitution, riddled by disease. Eating 
out of refuse cans. Without sewerage or fresh water. 


Your help will provide shelter. food and medicine. 


Our work of mercy goes on. 


ft must go on 


Your donation small or large will be received with gratitude by the Hon, 


Treasurer. 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 
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All gifts forwarded without one penny deduction. 


Desperate need for clothing. WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton 
Street South, London, E.16. Please apply to W.5 for empty mattress 
covers. Carriage will gladly be refunded. 


if you pay tax at standard rate a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on 


each 20s at no cost to you. 


Jeweilery brings good prices. 


with about 200 Germans. A small deputa- 
tion, representing the Danish CND, went to 
the German frontier post and formally 
sought to enter Germany. They were form- 
ally refused. They asked the reason for the 
refusal. They were given none. The depu- 
tation then returned to the rally. Apart 
from this, around 100 Danish marchers 
made individual applications to enter Ger- 
many to take part in a German Easter 
march and were refused entry. 


The end of the march therefore seemed a 
bit tame and the Danes far too co-operative 
with the German authorities. But for al- 
most all the Danish marchers I spoke to 
the important aim of the march - which 
they considered a great success - was to 
make contact and show solidarity with the 
German anti-nuclear campaign. As the 
campaign organisers said in one of their 
pre-march bulletins : 


“The Campaign against Atomic Weapons 
in the German Federal Republic has 
asked us for help. It is our duty to help. 
In the thirties German democrats asked 
for help against the Nazis. They were let 
down. In the years after the war the 
German trade unions and other demo- 
cratic groups and individual persons asked 
for support to a ‘No’ to rearmament. 
They were let down. . .” 
The meeting of Danish and German 
marchers, therefore, had considerable emo- 
tional significance for those who took part 
in it. “Jt is the first meeting of this kind 
since Hitler,” one of the Danish marchers 
commented. 
The Danish Campaign was started in 1960 
by Carl Scharnberg, a teacher in a folk 
high school (for adult education). Mr. 
Scharnberg met John Brunner and his wife, 
of the Hampstead. CND, when they took an 
exhibition of Hiroshima and Nagasaki pic- 
tures to Denmark. At the Brunners’ invita- 
tion he took part in the 1960 Aldermaston 
march, and was so impressed with it that, 
as soon as he returned to Dentiiax, he 
founded the Kampagnen Mod Atomvaben. 
Since then the Campaign has grown con- 
siderably. Over 30,000 people were said to 
be at the final rally of last year’s march. 
(The numbers were much smaller this year 
because the march took place in a sparsely 
populated part of Denmark, a long way 
from Copenhagen.) But it still has no 
formal organisation and no officials (only 
three “leaders,” one of whom is Mr.. 
Scharnberg). Its first conference will be held 
later this year. 
The Campaign’s policy is based on three 
demands: 1. No nuclear weapons on 


Danish territory under any circumstances. 
2. The Danish people should be fully in- 
formed about nuclear weapons. 3, Den- 
mark should pursue a more independent 
foreign policy. 


On the first two points the Campaign has 
been quite successful. Denmark has no 
weapons on its territory (as far as anyone 
knows; there are NATO bases in Denmark 
whose contents are official secrets); there 
has been widespread discussion of nuclear 
weapons in the mass media, the political 
parties, the schools, etc. much of it a 
direct result of the Campaign’s activities. 


It is on the third of its demands that the 
Campaign scems weakest; its policy is not 
that Denmark should leave NATO, and 
when I asked Carl Scharnberg what kind 
of independent policy the Campaign would 
like Denmark to pursue, he said: 
“At present we don’t make any positive 
suggestions on the question of nuclear 
weapons, which Denmark easily could, 
like Rapacki has done. But if you ask 
me what sort of policy in foreign affairs 
the Campaign has, then we must say that 
we have none, and we do not want to 
have any. At any question like that the 
Campaign stops and says, these problems 
are so important that everyone must have 
an opinion about them and must take 
political consequences from it, but we 
will not tell them which political conse- 
quences to take, which party to sup 
port.” 
Per Meyer, a conscientious objector from 
Copenhagen, said: 
“In Denmark opinion is mostly for 
NATO, It would be very difficult for the 
Campaign if they said that Denmark 
shouldn’t be in NATO. Therefore we try 
to get people in the Campaign who like 
NATO. | . It is a tactical question: we are 
trying to do something against nuclear 
weapons. Many NATO supporters are 
against nuclear weapons, so it is good if 
they are in the Campaign.” 
On the other hand, Evald Gunnarsen, a 
folk high school teacher from Slagelse, 
said: 
“An independent foreign policy must in- 
clude our leaving NATO. At any rate, 
we will never agree to nuclear weapons 
on Danish territory and we will never 
support using them inside NATO or in 
co-operation with any other nation or 
bloc. I think this would automatically 
mean that we would be excluded by 
NATO. ... 
“Personally I think it would be a very 
fine idea if we would use at any rate part 


Pat Arrowsmith 


Letter frot 


Pat Arrowsmith and Wendy Butlin, who are 
touring Europe contacting nuclear disarma~- 
ment groups, recently visited Germany. In 
this letter to “Peace News” Pat Arrow- 
smith discusses their activities in East Ber- 
lin and reports moves to establish a non- 
aligned peace movement there. She also 
names the location of four Russian bases 
in East Germany. 

There seems to be the tentative beginnings 
of a movement here in East Germany. 
First of all here is the copy of a document 
I think you may find interesting. It is quite 
public, and no secret from the East German 
Government. 

January 27, 1963 - a letter from the par- 
ticipants and supporters of the action “ Fri- 
day at 2 p.m.” (in East Germany) to the 
members of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference: 

“We, along with many of our fellow men, 
are deeply apprehensive about the current 
arms race between already heavily armed 
states, and especially with regard to nuclear 
tests. . . As an expression of personal re- 
sponsibility . . . we resolved to undertake 
a symbolic fast which began on Friday, 
November 23, 1962. Those participating in 
this action ‘Friday at 2 p.m.’ will, until the 
successful conclusion of a test ban treaty, 
but nevertheless limiting themselves to a 
period of six months, take no nourishment 
from 2 p.m. till midnight on Fridays. The 
money that would otherwise have been 
spent on food will be used in the struggle 
now so necessary against the effects of 
radiation. 


DENMARK cont 


of our military budget according to the 
lines of King-Hall and the American 
Quakers in their Speak Truth to Power, 
using this part of the budget, or the 
whole military budget, for the developing 
countries. In this way we could make a 
new defence for our country, showing 
that we certainly don’t want to use the 
money for new televisions and trips to 
Majorca or things like this, but that we 
are certainly engaged in world problems, 
but in a new way. And I think that a 
little country like Denmark, having no 
importance, could show a new way and 
bring courage to others, 
“But maybe that would not be enough. 
People always ask you, yes, but when the 
Russians come, what will you do? I 
have talked with our Campaign people 
about it and some of them say, I will do 
the same as I did in the last world war. 
Ili use weapons against the Russians, not 
atomic weapons, but other weapons. 
Others, and there are a great many of 
us, think that we should try to train our- 
selves in non-violent defence, But if you 
ask me if anything has been done along 
these lines in Denmark, I must say, very 
little.” 
The Danish Campaign is a conservative one 
in the sense that, at least on one important 
point - no nuclear weapons on Danish 
territory - its aim is to keep the Danish 
Government to its present policy. This is 
probably part of the explanation why the 
Campaign is very concerned to maintain a 
respectable image and to keep on good 
terms with the authorities. 
But under this surface picture there are 
more radical cross-currents: one marcher 
had demonstrated in Red Square during the 
Moscow Congress last summer. Car] 
Scharnberg told me of a demonstration 
outside the Russian Embassy in Copen- 
hagen during the Cuban crisis in which 
forty Campaign members were arrested and 
some were “ terribly brutally knocked down 
by the police.” All these elements, as well 
as people of various political parties, are 
contained in the one Campaign. 


The 1963 Danish Easter march; 
in the foreground, a soldier 
who took part in the march 

(photo: Michael Freeman) 


“We beg you to consider this action of 
ours as indicating our personal support for 
your work and as a genuine expression of 
our sense of unity with you in your task. 
We urge you in your endeavours to exer- 
cise all your powers of imagination so as 
to keep clearly in mind the terrible suffering 
of individual human beings in the hell of 
nuclear war, and we are certain that you will 
dare the uttermost to find ways to preserve 
mankind from this horror. We see in the 
further consideration of constructive pro- 
posals, such as have already been put for- 
ward by the neutral powers, real possibili- 
ties of arriving at a compromise which will 
resolve the existing impasse. It has been 
demonstrated that the economic problems 
of disarmament are capable of solution. 
“Tf you recognise th: vast importance of 
yout responsibility it will be possible to 
overcome outstanding difficulties by a fresh 
act of faith in the word of your fellow nego- 
tiators. These difficulties are small and in- 
significant compared with those which will 
be visited upon mankind through failure 
to agree. We thank you for all the sacrifice 
which your work entails and eagerly await 
news from your Conference of a genuine 
easing of tension. 


“On behalf of the 72 men and women who 
have so far participated in and supported 
the action ‘ Friday at 2 p.m.’ ” 


I gather that this action was initiated by a 
group of Dresden Young Quakers. I have 
the name and address of the initiator. Par- 
ticipants are from various parts of East 
Germany. They wanted to use the money 
saved for buying and circulating books 
about the effects of radio-active fall-out. 
The Government forbade this, so they are 
giving it instead to the Red Cross. 

They sent 18 copies of the letter to the 
Quaker International Centre at Geneva, 
who translated them, and on the opening 
day of the Conference gave them to all 
Conference delegates and members of the 
Secretariat. Some of the delegates replied. 
The most encouraging reply was from E. L. 
M. Burns, Ambassador of the Canadian 
Disarmament Delegation, His letter was as 
follows : 

“T was impressed by this account of the 
personal sacrifice and support which this 
group of Friends and others in Dresden are 
making to show their concern for disarma- 
ment. I am sure the sense of urgency this 


group feels about the need for this Confer- 
ence to achieve concrete results is indeed 
generally shared by the people of the world 
at large. Perhaps if this feeling is trans- 
lated to action by all, as this group has 
done, the prospects for success would be 
brighter.” 


* * * 


Wendy Butlin and I were in West Berlin 
for a week. Almost every day we went. 
without difficulty, into East Berlin. We 
took with us some badges, the Committee 
of 100 five language leaflet, Mankind 
Against War, and documents about the 
Crisis Contingent. These were — gladly 
accepted by people in each group we met. 
We went to Meeting in East Berlin and 
afterwards were invited by the small group 
of Friends (only about six) to talk to them 
about the British movement. We had about 
an hour’s discussion at the end of Meeting. 
We also had a discussion of several hours 
with two or three sympathetic members of 
a student Christian group. 

We met a pastor who, after a long discus- 
sion, said he would like to try to form a 
genuine non-aligned CND group in the 
town he comes from. Recently he was 
imprisoned for six months as a CO and he 
is likely shortly to be re-imprisoned for 
this. 

We were invited to address two meetings 
(at one of them I managed to make my 
speech half in German!) One was a gather- 
ing of about 30 youngish people at a Pro- 
testant mission. They were actually having 
a sort of WEA-like history lecture on the 
Second World War, of all things, to enable 
them to get an unbiassed account of this in 
addition to what they had learnt in school. 
At the end we spoke and there was discus- 
sion for a good hour or more. This discus- 
sion was quite frank, as were all the discus- 
sions we had in East Berlin. People were 
willing to state openly that they were against 
the Russian bomb. 

At this meeting - as at the others - pretty 
well everyone was thoroughly sympathetic 
and said they would like to be able to have 
a non-aligned CND movement in the DDR. 
Of course everyone was full of the tremend- 
ous difficulties that would be involved. A 
number at this meeting agreed to write to 
and receive letters, etc, from us and/or 
Tony Smythe and/or Peter Cadogan - all 
in all eight people (two or three on behalf 
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of others to whom they would pass on in- 
formation received from us) agreed to be in 
correspondence with us. 

Finally we addressed and discussed with an 
informal unofficial religious discussion 
group. It met over coffee in a drawing- 
room and for all the world felt just like a 
British CND meeting. 


After lengthy discussion they agreed to try 
to do something to show solidarity with the 
Easter demonstrations in the West. If they 
managed to do it, they agreed to send a 
report to you. Their idea was to engage. as 
a group of about half-a-dozen, in voluntary 
constructive service over Easter in a hos- 
pital. While doing so they would wear the 
CND badge, with which, along with leaflets 
we supplied to them, they would explain 
their action to people in the hospital as a 
gesture of solidarity with Western Easter 
marches. 

Whether or not they did this in the end we 
do not know of course. But that evening 
they had a practical discussion about the 
idea, and they were going to discuss it 
further at their next weekly meeting. They 
also may discuss the possibility of attempt- 
ing to send a deputation re nuclear dis- 
armament to see Ulbricht. They were quite 
interested in the Crisis Contingent and in- 
tend to discuss this too at a subsequent 
meeting, One member of this group had 
apparently wondered about the possibility 
of organising non-violent resistance at the 
Helmstedt frontier (Eastern side) at the time 
of the Berlin crisis. 

So there’s more going on in the DDR than 
we had supposed. One day we saw an 
official poster up in East Berlin showing all 
the NATO bases and saying how wicked 
they were. So alongside it we drew the 
CND symbol and wrote in German. “ But 
where are the Russian rocket bases in East 
Germany? - they are in Thuringia.’ Our 
notice was still written up when we re- 
turned several hours later. . . The people 
in the DDR are told there are no bases in 
East Germany. Jn fact, we jtearnt from 
people who had seen them (both East and 
West Berliners) that there are definitely 
Russian bases (probably equipped with 
rockets) at the following places: Oranien- 
burg (50 kilometres approximately from E. 
Berlin), Naumberg, Bernburg and Eisenach 
(all towns in Thuringia - easily found on a 
map). 
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FREELANCE REBEL 


Into Exile, by Ronald Segal. (Cape, 25s.) 


Into Exile, by Ronald Segal, former editor 
of the quarterly journal, Africa South, is 
an extremely informative, sometimes witty 
and always partisan book. It is an im- 
portant document of the extra-parlia- 
mentary struggle in South Africa. One 
immediately recognises it as such in spite 
of the fact that it has been conveniently 
disguised as an autobiography. 


Because Mr. Segal was editor of a magazine 
whose main field was politics, much that is 
related here is necessarily centred around 
the author. This is his testimony of what 
it is like to be born into a rich middle-class 
Jewish family in a racist country - to be 
both a member of a hated minority and a 
member of a ruling class; and he eventually 
tells us what it feels like to assume the re- 
sponsibility of fighting against Mr. Ver- 
woerd’s anti-liberal forces in what has been 
up to now a non-violent struggle. 


This is a different book altogether from the 
rather dull sentimentalised and irritatingly 
self-regarding memoirs by South African 
liberals who seem to find a great joy in 
celebrating their own worth in little books 
which inform us, in lachrymose terms, of 
the hardships they were forced to endure 
in Dr. Verwoerd’s republic. Though Mr. 
Segal writes of his own hardships that he 
experienced as editor of a fighting liberal 
magazine, the book has none of the tone 
of public suffering which we have come to 
expect. Its prose is tougher, brash and 
masculine. It is also eccentric in a lovable 
manner. 


Instead of begging us to observe how splen- 


did and heroic he has been in rebelling 
against the status quo in South Africa, Mr. 


Segal merely takes it for granted that he 
has, indeed, been a worthy man in the 
whole thing, and would be shocked if we 
regarded him as lacking in moral magnifi- 
cence, And because his book eschews pleas 
for public regard it is more dramatic, 
fresher and compellingly effective. 


In a moment of admirable candour he 
admits to having been spoiled and pam- 
pered as a child. So before we can lay our 
finger on what it is about the book that is 
so brash and boyishly prankish, Mr. Segal 
has properly disarmed us. There is nothing 
to do but agree with the author. Yet, he is 
spoiled, there are even moments of thea- 
tricality in the telling of his story. After 
admitting all this we then settle down in 
easy familiarity and let him get on with the 
job of telling his story. It is to Mr. Segal’s 
credit that this part of the job is performed 
with intelligence and telling force. 


Rebels may not exactly be born, but their 
characters are formed very early in life, or 
so it would seem from reading Segal's auto- 
biography. We see, for instance, how at a 
very early age Segal was already conducting 
“sullen campaigns” of passive resistance 
against his bullying anti-Semitic Boer nurse 
who once punished the elder of the Segal 
offsprings by putting an eiderdown over 
him and setting her sizeable bulk firmly on 
his head, 


From his schoo] days of defiance against 
sadistic teachers and schoolboy bullies Segal 
went on to the University of Cape Town, 
where he made his first non-white friends 
and had a foretaste of South African 
politics, Later on he went on to Cam- 
bridge, took a degree in English and earned 
himself a fellowship to study for a doc- 


torate at an American university. But he 
cut his stay short there because he felt the 
time had come to return to South Africa 
and do what he could against the neo- 
fascist Verwoerd regime. 


His account of his tribulations there as 
editor of Africa South is by far the most 
exciting in the book. From the beginning 
he had elected to support the Congress 
movement, but he wished to retain his free- 
dom to criticise it. 


“When I set out to establish Africa 
South,” he writes, “I rejected the then 
dominant Liberal outlook, as I rejected 
the official policy of the Labour Party. .. 
It seemed to me possible for the maga- 
zine to provide a platform on which 
spokesmen for the Liberal and Labour 
Parties might sit with those of the non- 
white political movements and freelance 
rebels like myself. .” 


The upshot of starting such a magazine was 
that Segal found himself more and more 
sucked into the political vortex. He had 
troubles with printers and distributors who 
felt shy about handling a magazine which 
carried the kind of political cargo Africa 
South was freighting. The magazine was de- 
nounced in parliament. As Segal himself 
became more and more involved with the 
movement, especially during his efforts to 
stir up enthusiasm for the boycott of goods 
made by Nationalist Party-supporting firms, 
he became more exposed to the violence of 
fascist groups. He was arrested, his car was 
burned down, and he and his family re- 
ceived threatening notes from time to time. 
He left South Africa just before the state of 
emergency, his mission being to smuggle 
safely out of the country Mr. Oliver Tambo. 


Deputy-President of the African National 
Congress. 

As I said before, the book is openly par- 
tisan and does not pretend otherwise. This 
is obvious where Mr. Segal makes refer- 
ences to the rival organisation, the Pan 
Africanist Congress. He tends to treat the 
leaders of that organisation as though they 
were merely clowns, and accuses them of 
having jumped the gun during Sharpeville 
by setting into motion the defiance campaign 
against passes. We are made to understand 
that the African National Congress had its 
own plans up its sleeves. It is impossible 
here to assess the strength of this argument 
since the ANC never revealed what far- 
reaching plans it had just before the PAC 
campaign which resulted in the Sharpeville 
massacre and ended an era in South African 
politics, What we do know, and it would 
be silly to pretend otherwise, is that a 
leader like Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe is 
serious and dedicated and certainly no 
clown. It is hard to believe that the ANC 
was unaware of the campaign plans of the 
PAC, as that body had been talking about 
them for almost a year. What is more 
accurate is that many people in South 
Africa dismissed the PAC, as Mr. Segal ob- 
viously does, as mere clowns, Sharpeville 
and Langa were a shock. 

However, the more important section of 
this book is Mr. Segal’s prefiguration of the 
future of the struggle. He accepts that 
violence is now the only thing that can 
work against Dr. Verwoerd in view of the 
Western nations’ refusal to move against 
the South African government, and he quite 
credibly prophesies that UN intervention 
would be forthcoming only if there was a 
likelihood of the Soviet camp coming on 
to the scene. 


Trevor Hatton 
MI5, by John Bulloch. (Arthur Barker, 21s.) 


My own interest in military intelligence 
dates back to 1942, when as a small boy of 
eleven I found myself evacuated to Alder- 
shot. I was soon filled with the excitements 
of the childish military mind. Squeezing 
under a wooden gate was no difficulty then, 
and with some pride I adopted as my 
“camp” the army’s own secret reserve HQ 
- a sort of RSG, I suppose - veritable war- 
ren of passages and telephones built under a 
nearby hill. That MIS failed to arrest this 
war-time spy was probably due to the fact 
that I had no telephone to tap and no mail 
to intercept. 


It would be difficult to write a dull 
book about espionage or counter espion- 
age. Hampered by official concepts of secur- 
ity John Bulloch has managed to piece to- 


!{f started with Captain Kell 


gether a few straps of information and press 
cuttings into an interesting enough book, 
apparently acceptable to the Home Office. 
It is more of a tribute to Captain Vernon 
Kell, whose widow assisted the author, than 
an adequate history of this secret service. 
Organised counter-espionage in this country 
seems not to have been considered neces- 
sary until 1909, when Kell, then a 35-year- 
old army captain, was given a desk in the 
War Office and told to catch spies, From 
this humble beginning MIS (as the organ- 
isation came to be known) blossomed forth 
in the accustomed Parkinsonian manner. 
This “service” now costs the taxpayer 
some £74 million a year and the name- 
less, faceless agents in it now number about 
4,000, earning an average of £1,300 per 
annum. 

Kell was promoted quickly to the rank of 


Biochemistry for war 


Silent Death. (Cambridge University CND 
and Putney and Wimbledon Committee 
of 100 Working Group, 6d.). 


This pamphlet is about some of the lesser- 
known forms of mass-murder. It describes 
nerve gas, biological, psycho-chemical, 
radiological and incendiary weapons. The 
authors do not claim that this small, poorly- 
duplicated pamphlet is in any way final, and 
they add that a larger, better and more 
fully documented publication is already 
being prepared, 

This introductory pamphlet does little more 
than raise the question of biological and 
chemical weapons, and in describing their 
potentialities it suggests that these weapons 
may be as much of a threat as nuclear 
bombs. Some of the statements of their 


effects are rather fantastic, and need de- 
tailed documentation which is not given. 
The general impression created by the pam- 
phlet is of a “scare” publication. 

It would be much more effective to base 
the pamphlet round hard, known, facts - 


quotations from reliable sources with 
credits, quotations from Hansard outlining 
official attitudes, and an outline of official 
policies of secrecy. Comment and deduc- 
tion should be separated from these facts. 
This is very important, as there are grave 
disagreements even among distinguished 
biochemists as to the effect of biological 
weapons. 


The pamphlet does discuss some of the 
implications of these weapons - the difficul- 
ties they create for inspection and control 
of a disarmament agreement, etc. They 
obviously make the achievement of multi- 
lateral disarmament extremely difficult, and 
it is a point well made that it’ would be 
almost impossible to have international 
control of these weapons. 


Obviously a great deal of work has been 
done on this pamphlet, but a very much 
more carefully documented ang argued one 
would, I think, be infinitely more useful. 


AR. 


major-general and was knighted in 1918. 
His photograph shows a hard-faced man 
bemedalled like some British Goering. He 
was a linguist who had travelled widely in- 
cluding Russia and China, and naturally 
enough for a spy-catcher he liked fishing. 
Apparently, too, he put church-going before 
Asquith’s Sunday Cabinet meetings. Could 
he have had a guilty conscience ? 


In 1940 he was made a scapegoat by the 
Government, after factory sabotage and the 
sinking of the Royal Oak at Scapa Flow 
had roused spy fever to a new pitch; re- 
luctantly he retired. Bulloch records his 
death as taking place in 1942 (yet on page 
150 he states that the spy Rintelen made 
friends with and lived next door to Kell on 
his release from internment in 1945). 


One of Kell’s first successes was in per- 
suading the Government to change the 
Official Secrets Act in order to put the onus 
of proving innocence of purpose on to the 
prisoner. The interests of the state were 
served, we are told, by “brilliant though 
unscrupulous use of Parliamentary proce- 
dure.” Colonel Seely, War Office Under- 
Secretary, conspired with the Attorney- 
General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, to force the Bill 
through in a deserted House of Commons 
on a Friday afternoon in August, 1911. Sir 
Rufus promised the two or three alert 
members present that the Bill would not 
upset “the ancient liberties of this 
country.” 

Permission to intercept mail at post offices 
was granted by the Home Office in suspect 
cases, but this did not worry the master 
German spy, Silber, who remained unde- 
tected throughout the first World War. He 


worked in the Post Office censorship 
department. 
In this country counter-espionage has 


usually involved more cloak than dagger 
and the British officer and gentleman atti- 
tude has prevailed, though one unfortunate 
man at least felt the dagger. Forced by the 
Germans in 1914 to work at a powerful 
radio station in Brussels, using a coveted 
secret code, a man named Szek became a 


pawn in the battle for enemy secrets. MIS 
knew he was British born and decided his 
loyalty must be to the Crown, threatening 
his parents in Croydon with internment if 
he did not co-operate. The son eventually 
agreed to steal the code, but not wishing 
to be caught by the Germans he insisted 
on bringing the final part himself. MIS 
decided this was not in the best interests of 
the state. “The code reached England. 
Szek did not.” Thus laconically the book 
records that the end had justified the 
means, 


Strangely Kell insisted that agents should 
be of pure British stock - strange because 
Kell’s own mother was half-Polish. This 
blimpish rule is still in force today and 
appears to be regarded as the reason no 
MIS agent has yet been known to defect. 
It would be interesting to know more about 
the sort of men and women who work for 
MIS - their political and religious beliefs, 
the source of their patriotism, their motives 
in living an anonymous existence protecting 
what the state likes to think are its official 
secrets, Communists and fascists are re- 
garded as twin threats and MIS agents in- 
filtrate both movements. No mention is 
made in the book of the nuclear disarma- 
ment movement which comes mainly under 
the survey of the Special Branch, the exe- 
cutive arm of the secret service with its HQ 
at Scotland Yard, The MIS HQ was moved 
out of London during the war, but, accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail, is now in Mayfair - 
Leconsfield House, Curzon Street. 

The book concludes with a summary of the 
recent spy trials: these inevitably lead one 
to doubt not merely the efficiency but also 
the necessity for this vast network of semi- 
disguised snoopers armed with powers of 
burglary and murder in the interests of the 
state. Honesty and openness are unlikely 
ever to be regarded as the best policies by 
our Government, but the public should 
clearly see the type of police state which 
develops when secrecy and spying are en- 
couraged by the state and to what extent 
civil liberties suffer. 
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Polaris 
in 
Turkey 


American land-based missiles are now 
being withdrawn from Britain, Italy, 
and Turkey, and are being replaced 
with Polaris submarines. The picture 
shows the USS Sam Houston, a mis- 
sile-carrying submarine, in Izmir har- 
bour, Turkey. 
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Peter Cadogan 


400 MARCH TO SUPPORT FRENCH CO 


On March 1 this year Daniel Beauvais, aged 
19, received his call-up papers. He wrote 
in reply that he was willing to be called up 
for civilian service, but not for the army, 
and then, deliberately absenting himself 
from the army, he undertook work for the 
homeless. 


Last Saturday, supported by some 400 
Frenchmen and 7 Englishmen, he gave him- 

elt up at Colombes on the outskirts of 
aris. 


The demonstration was organised by Action 


Harry Mister 


Civique Non-Violente and was the ultimate 
expression of principled non-violence. It 
needed to be. Last year eight people were 
crushed to death in the course of a demon- 
stration against the war in Algeria, and the 
memory dies hard. The French are very 
candid about the problems of “the Latin 
temperament ” both in their own ranks and 
those of the police. 


Joseph Pyronnet spoke to the initial meeting 
in front of the town hall and explained the 
issues involved. The plan then was to 


PPU stays on fence 


The deference which politicians, church 
leaders and the press pay to pacifism is at 
once encouraging and humiliating. It is a 
tribute to the success of societies like the 
Peace Pledge Union and the Fellowship of 
Reconcilation in keeping before the com- 
munity the perennial relevance of the golden 
rule in personal and national affairs; it rubs 
in that although we leaven the lump in a 
variety of ways, nobody seriously believes 
we could take over from the baker. 


In recent years the pacifists in this country 
have been at their best in their creative 
impact on progressive opinion, and much 
less effective in their official activities. 
Aldermaston and the direct action move- 
ment, numerous societies for social improve- 
ment and international friendship, owe their 
Origins to those who insist on personally 
carrying out their convictions about war and 
peace. 


War resisters are critically important to the 
future of mankind, and everyone who at 
any point resists policies threatening nuclear 


WHAT YOU 
CAN DO 


to end the arms race. 


Sell Peace News or distribute back 
numbers, Call at 5 Caledonian Rd., 
N.1, and collect, or complete form: 


Please send ............... dozen back numbers. 
Contribution to postage enclosed. 


Name 


oer rere ery doe reeecccceccacavencctevcceeesvones 


Address 


Ora ennarocaroesheencccscverevavesnscceserenssees 


Send to Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1 


extinction is important to the war resisters’ 
movement. 


However, at its 26th AGM last weekend 
the PPU held its annual debate on whether 
or not to co-operate with the anti-nuclear 
campaigners, and remained firmly on the 
fence, Had it passed an earlier resolution 
calling for decisions to be taken on a simple 
majority vote it would have endorsed what 
most of its members have long since 
decided, that the nuclear unilateralists have 
taken a moral and psychological step 
towards pacifism, even though the political 
and military implications of their beliefs do 
not necessarily lead to total disarmament. 
As the delegate from Southend warned “ If 
we do not give these young people the 
leadership they are looking for they may 
well turn to violence.” 

On Sunday PPU Campaign Organiser Sybil 
Morrison and National Committee of 100 
Secretary Peter Moule joined forces in pilot- 
ing a motion severely critical of the public 
image Committee of 100 mass actions had 
created. “ Methods of non-violent resistance 
must be used against evil and not alone as 
a nuisance or publicity value....” But the 
meeting accepted Llew Lloyd’s amendment 
taking out the critical phrases and advocat- 
ing more study of non-violence. 

In a message to the conference from Berlin, 
PPU President Michael Tippett looked to a 
future when a sacrificial non-violence move- 
ment would fiood over the East-West 
barriers. For the present the General Secre- 
tary had to report that recent sctbacks to 
the projects of the World Peace Brigade 
must be frankly admitted, although the 
i was an internationally applauded 
ideal. 

Leonard Bird, a member of Peace News 
Ltd., was re-elected as National Chairman 
and Douglas Clarke’s long service as 
accountant was recognised in his election 
as Hon. Treasurer. The united goodwill and 
affection of the movement was expressed in 
the presentation of a wedding gift to Stuart 
and Hilda (von Klenze) Morris, and the 
General Secretary’s plans to stand as parlia- 
mentary candidate for Westminster were 
supported. 

A well-attended and lively brains trust gave 
the public of Hastings, whose Mayor offici- 
ally welcomed the conference, an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the pacifist case debated 
with the Jocal Labour and Liberal candi- 
dates. 


march to a second meeting and from there 
to the place where Daniel Beauvais was to 
surrender himself. The place was alive with 
police and very tough-looking plain clothes 
men. The march was banned and the pro- 
hibition was accepted under a protest reg- 
istered by a fifteen-minute silence. The 
demonstrators then made their own way to 
the second rendezvous, where the French 
speaker was followed by Dick Morton of 
the Committee of 100, speaking in French. 
The collection realised over £100. It was at 
this point that the police relented and 
revoked the ban on the march. (Action 
Civique consider that in the French context 
this was a considerable advance), The 
march then took place and finally, in a quiet 
back street leading to the place of Daniel 
Beauvais’ surrender, it walked straight into 
one of those narrowing cordons so beloved 
of Inspector Gilbert and his friends - and 
stopped. Joseph Pyronnet called on Daniel 
to show himself and he walked out in front 
and for a few moments stood on the other 
side of the road. Then they walked away 
and only one of them came back. 


At this point the demonstrators outnum- 
bered the police by at least ten to one. A 
short silent token occupation of the whole 
road as an act of oneness with Daniel 
Beauvais seemed perfectly feasible. Two 
members of the Committee of 100 crossed 
the road through the cordon but no-one 
followed. The demonstration had been 
planned in detail in advance and the plan 
was adhered to. The concept of the self- 
determining demonstration geared to react in 
new ways to new and changing circum 
stances is new enough in England - it is 
unheard of in France. A short speech by 
Louis Lecoin ended the silent, simple 
demonstration. 


Afterwards in a nearby cafe Action Civique 
members, their Committee of 100 friends 
and Claude Bourdet compared notes. There 
was plain speaking in two languages and tho 
fact of two nationalities counted for nothing 
beyond the extra effort necessary to under- 
stand each others’ problems. The direct 
action ‘international’ was brought that 
much nearer. 


George Clark 


The Caravan Workshops 


The Campaign Caravan Workshops have 
grown out of the journey undertaken by the 
Campaign Caravan last year. A distance of 
over 5,000 miles was covered in the fourteen 
weeks’ campaign. Yet when it ended we 
were dissatisfied. Even taking into account 
our meagre resources we were certain more 
could be accomplished if our work had been 
planned more methodically. 


The urgency of our general situation, we 
feel, should lead campaigners to reject 
activities which cannot be shown to further 
our cause in a positive manner. All too 
often we squander our energy and support 
on unsuitable or inadequate methods of 
campaigning, because relevant information 
is not available. 


This summer, the Caravan Workshops are 
undertaking a programme of projects which 
will cover most of the ground of immediate 
concern to the Campaign both locally and 
nationally. Each project is to be manned 
by a team of six full-time workers who will 
be working in active co-operation with the 
local CND committee. 

The five projects will embrace the local 
group - co-ordination with a number of 
groups in a rural county (Somerset) - the 
constituency, which will attempt to raise the 
level of political interest in a constituency 
and make nuclear disarmament a priority 
among a list of major concerns - the place 
of work, during which ways and means will 
be explored of carrying the Campaign into 
factories, offices and shops. The final project 
is to set up a production unit to advise 
CND groups on their own publications and 
improve the quality wherever possible. 
Each project is budgeted at about £500 
and the whole programme this summer will 
cost around £3,000. A coach has been 
purchased at a cost of £800 which did great 
service during the Aldermaston march this 


Easter ferrying marchers and will now be 
converted into a mobile office. The money 
is being raised by a general appeal for 
funds and also by asking people to become 
sponsors of the Workshops, contributing at 
the rate of £1 per month. 


The start on the first project is being made 
at Welwyn Garden City. Everybody is 
agreed that we have reached a critical stage 
in the Campaign, Until now achievement 
has been measured by taking the amount of 
publicity gained for particular demonstra- 
tions and the numbers which have taken 
part as criteria. This is no longer possible. 
Quality and work at a more fundamental 
level are now essential. The Workshops are 
taking active steps towards achieving this. 


News in brief 


The United States has 1,000 sites in Japan 
which might be described as military bases, 
according to a report in The Times on 
April 19. 


Martin Luther King, who was arrested in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on April 12, was re- 
leased on $300 bail on Apmril 20. Nearly 
350 Negroes have been arrested since the 
desegregation campaign began there at the 
beginning of the month—The Guardian, 
April 22. 


David Jones, National Organiser of YCND, 
resigned on April 9. 


The political party Common Wealth has 
produced a pamphlet, Whar do people 
think of the bomb? which is the result of 
a survey of public opinion. The pamphlet 
costs one shilling, and is obtainable from 
the Common Wealth Research Bureau, 12 
High Street, London, N.W.3. 
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EUROPEAN DETERRENT OR 
NON-VIOLENT DEFENCE? 


Unilateralists and others have frequently 
condemned European attempts to gain 
nuclear weapons under national or Euro- 
pean control, without making the effort to 
see that some of the reasons for these 
attempts have been neither ridiculous nor 
contemptible. The essential case was pre- 
sented by Lord Attlee, discussing with 
Francis Williams* his decision to undertake 
independent development of the atomic 
bomb. He said: ‘“ we had to hold our posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Americans . . , at that time 
we had to bear it in mind that there was 
always the possibility of their withdrawing 
and becoming isolationist once again.” 


Similar motives clearly animate those on 
the continent of Europe who would like 
independent national, multilaterally control- 
led NATO or Common Market deterrents. 
Other considerations are obviously import- 
ant: the desire for national prestige on the 
part of de Gaulle, and a general belief in 
integration on the part of the federalists. 


The “European deterrent” has been de- 
fended on the grounds that it offers a way 
of controlling the proliferation of national 
deterrents, by ensuring that West Germany 
does not “go it alone”. But this line of 
argument is open to serious objections, The 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe are understandably afraid of any 
German control of nuclear weapons, and 
would be likely to see any German partici- 
pation in a deterrent force as provocative. 
Furthermore, a “European deterrent” 
might develop under political pressure into 
a Paris-Bonn nuclear axis, with very dan- 
gerous consequences. 


*Lord Attlee: A Prime Minister Remembers 
(Heinemann, 1961) 


But unilateralists must come to terms with 
the underlying anxiety: will the United 
States always be as ready to defend Europe 
as to maintain her own territorial integ- 
rity? 

If unilateralists are to defeat the movement 
towards some form of European deterrent, 
and accept on a European scale the political 
responsibilities they have so far failed to 
exercise in Britain, they must have a co- 
herent plan to satisfy anxiety about pos- 
sible desertion by the United States. This 
plan can only be non-violent resistance to 
any possible invasion by forces of the Soviet 
Union, or to the re-emergence of militarism 
in the West. The large number of conven- 
tional forces in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet nuclear supremacy which would be 
overwhelming even in the event of some 
attempt at a European deterrent, make non- 
violence the most practical as well as the 
most moral method of defending the Euro- 
pean continent in such an eventuality. 


It is presumably unnecessary to argue in 
Peace News the case for non-violent resist- 
ance. But it may perhaps be objected that 
there is no likelihood of a Soviet invasion 
of Europe, or alternatively that unilateralists 
should concentrate on relations with the 
underdeveloped countries and with building 
up the forces of positive neutralism. Of the 
first of these propositions, I admit that the 
Soviet Union is moving in a more liberal 
direction, and believe that a non-violent 
defence posture in Europe would encourage 
this tendency. But there is no guarantee 
that the Soviet Union will not become ex- 
pansionist, with or without a return to 
Stalinism, and to deny this seems unrealistic, 
if not dishonest. 

As*for relations with the underdeveloped 


countries, I think it is essential that these 
should be improved and that Britain should 
attempt to act as a bridge between them and 
Europe. But to concentrate on the Com- 
monwealth at the expense of Europe seems 
to be a rather grotesque continuation of 
the imperialist tradition. Again, although 
every effort should be made to support the 
UN, to try and place more weight on it 
than it can stand will just send it the way 
of the League of Nations. 


It seems to me unfortunate that in her pam- 
phlet The Common Market - a challenge to 
unilateralists, April Carter does not develop 
the case for a European non-violent defence 
policy, but deals with non-violence only as 
a sort of syndicalist weapon for obtaining 
or defending a unilateralist government 
within a country, and hopes that popular 
pressure within other countries would pre- 
vent aggression against such a government. 
But the war-fever in India has demonstrated 
the resources a state can call on at the 
beginning of a war, reinforcing the lesson 
of 1914.. It is true that it would be more 
difficult to create such an atmosphere if the 
war amounted to aggression against a non- 
violent state, but we cannot rely on it be- 
ing impossible. 

We must go further, and present the case 
for non-violence not merely as a way of 
obtaining a “ neutral’ Europe - which many 
people do not want anyway - but as a viable 
method of maintaining values even under 
foreign occupation, as a way out of the 
“either Red or radio-active” dilemma 
which almost everyone must think through 
at some point in their lives. And we have 
got to do it quickly, before people have 
taken refuge in the terribly dangerous idea 
of the “ European deterrent.” 


Terence Heelas 


New light on the Cuba crisis 


By far the most important revelation con- 
tained in the Spies for Peace pamphlet is 
the fact that the RSGs were not manned 
during the Cuban crisis. 

The anonymous writers of the pamphlet 
assume from this that the Government does 
not take its own plans for the administra- 
tion of the country after a nuclear war 
seriously. But this argument does not stand 
up. Governments do not spend money on 
secret installations of this kind unless they 
take them very seriously indeed? Non- 
secret installations may be erected mainly 
for propaganda purposes, but the RSGs 
were obviously built for use. 


Why, then, were they not used at a time 


HUNT from p.5 


exciting and disturbing. Nobody in the 
whole play seems more remote than the 
good, pacifist lady who, in one of the 
sketches, calls very sensibly for a negotiated 
peace with Germany. For what Joan Little- 
wood shows us is that human beings aren’t 
sensible: they’re stupid and heroic and 
cowardly and tragic and farcical and, as 
Joan Littlewood herself has put it, “ bloody 
exciting.” 

And so at the end what we feel is not 
despair but resilience. In its capacity to 
delight, Oh What A Lovely War gives a 
new meaning to popular theatre. It is 
firmly rooted in a popular tradition, but it 
has a toughness that takes it into the most 
complex areas of theatre art. 

The play will, no doubt, be transferred 
to the West End, and Joan Littlewood will 
once again lose to the commercial! theatre 
a group with whom she could have done 
more work. It is too much to hope that in 
the present set-up she will. ever be given 
the right ‘conditions to develop her best 
work. But at least let’s demand that she 
isn’t allowed to disappear from the scene 
for another two years. 


when the press and public were unanimous 
in supposing that nuclear war was a very 
real and urgent possibility? 

It could not have been that the RSGs were 
not ready, or that the personnel to man 
them were not decided upon: they had 
already been manned only a few weeks be- 
fore at the time of the Fallex 62 operation. 
It could not have been that Fallex 62 proved 
such a fiasco that the RSGs were not 
thought to be worthwhile: they would at 
least have given shelter to a nucleus that 
might have been of value to whatever sur- 
vivors remained. No government can act 
on the assumption that the damage and 
casualties would be total. 

What explanation remains? The only one 
that makes any sense, however surprising 
it may be, is that the Government knew 
that the crisis was altogether less urgent 
than appeared on the surface. 

How could the Government have known 
this? Certainly not because of any secret 
information about Mr. Khrushchev’s inten- 
tions. In the nature of things Mr. Khrush- 
chev could hardly have known his own 
mind in the matter until the situation had 
developed. His decision to withdraw the 
missiles from Cuba, involving as it did a 
severe loss of face, could only have been 
taken at the last moment - when he was 
forced to choose between withdrawal and 
what appeared to be the certainty of nuclear 
war. 

I am therefore forced to the astonishing 
conclusion that the Government must have 
obtained its information from President 
Kennedy; for only the American President 
could have known, in advance, that there 
was no real danger of an all-out nuclear 
war. And he could have only known this 
if he himself had decided, long before the 
crisis had reached a head, that he was not 
going to press the issue’ to the point of 
war. 

In other words, President Kennedy was 
bluffing. The elaborate build-up of invasion 


forces, the publicity given to preparations 
for bombing the missile sites, and all the 
other preparations which indicated that the 
United States was prepared to risk all-out 
war in order to remove the missile bases 
from Cuba, were all part of an elaborate 
bluff. The President was no more willing 
to risk a nuclear war in order to remove 
the missiles than Mr. Khrushchev was to 
maintain them. 

If my reasoning is correct, and I can think 
of no other explanation that fits the facts 
(unless the Government is so hopelessly in- 
competent that it simply forgot to issue the 
necessary orders for the manning of the 
bunkers), we must examine the lessons of 
the Cuban “crisis” in a wholly new light. 
The old idea that President Kennedy was 
prepared to risk nuclear war, while Mr. 
Khrushchev was not, no longer holds water. 
Both leaders, it now appears, were unwill- 
ing to press the issue to the point of war. 
If this was indeed the case, we may con- 
gratulate both leaders on exercising a 
degree of under-the-counter restraint which 
was not evident at the time. On the other 
hand, we must recognise that, if President 
Kennedy was unwilling to wage nuclear 
war in order to enforce the removal of the 
Soviet missile sites from Cuba, he is unlikely 
to wage a nuclear war in defence of Berlin 
or any other part of Europe. And _ this 
knowledge must detract from the credibility 
of the Western deterrent as a whole. 

This “does not, of course, mean that the 
nations of Western Europe should try to 
replace the American nuclear umbrella with 
one or more of their own. Mr. McNamara’s 
strictures on separate nuclear forces as 
“dangerous, expensive, prone to obsoles- 
cence and lacking in credibility as a deter- 
rent” still stands. And the building of 
them would only drive America into further 
isolation’ What now emerges is that Europe 
is virtually indefensible, and that CND 
policy is more than ever necessary for 
Britain. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 


WORLD 


Elastic defenders 


Leonard Beaton, Defence Correspondent of 
The Guardian, said last Saturday that 
Britain’s new Pentagon-style unified defence 
ministry may have to be established with “a 
considerable degree of elasticity.” 

“This is essential for officers who must give 
serious consideration to such statements 
as that made recently by the Commander 
of the U.S. Strategic Air Force, General 
Thomas Power, who said that as deep space 
is understood to be the safest place in a 
nuclear war the ‘only really invulnerable 
command and contro! structure for the 
American armed forces might be a man- 
cuvrable command post in space.’” - The 
Guardian, April 27. 


What's in a name? 


Lord Saye and Sele recently resigned as 
chairman of the Oxfordshire Civil Defence 
Committee after twelve years in that office. 
He was succeeded by Col. C. Gentry-Birch. 
- Oxford Mail, 


Beginners only 


The following phrases occur consecutively 
in the BBC publication Russian for Be- 
ginners: “In Russia people work a lot. 
Life is good in England.”—Daily Telegraph, 
April 20. 


Skeleton in cupboard 


“ Death is the skeleton in the cupboard for 
vast numbers of people today. They dare 
not think about it.” - The Rev. R. C. Miles, 
Rector of Dibden, writing in the current 
issue of the New Forest Magazine, 

“A grammar school headmaster recently 
disclosed that a third of his sixth-formers 
told him they expected to die in a nuclear 
war before they were 30. ‘We'll all go 
together,” they calmly asserted.”—Southern 
Evening Echo, Southampton, April 19. 


Unusual offence 


From the Might-Have-Been Better Expressed 
Department: “If the occupier of a factory 
or workshop knowingly allows a woman or 
girl to be employed within four weeks after 
she has given birth to a child he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding three, or if 
the offence was committed during the night, 


five pounds. ... ” - From the Factory 
Act, 1961, Sixth Schedule. (Daily Mirror, 
April 11.). 


No loaded pistols? 


Chicago police recently raided a local firm 
which manufactures loaded dice and 


marked cards. British United Press reported 
chief investigator Richard Cain on April I 
as saying after the raid: “ We found letters 
from purchasers in London, Paris, Monte 
Carlo, South America and Canada, not to 
mention correspondence between the firm 
and U.S, military personnel.” 
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No scapegoats 


What happened on the Aldermaston march 
this year? We in Totnes have just been 
having a re-appraisal. Perhaps you would 
be interested in our views. 


From the first the organisation ag a whole 
scemed less good than usual], Was this be- 
cause many of the really responsible helpers 
of the past were not there this year? Or 
was it because so many marchers had not 
gone to the trouble of registering ? Neither 
of these facts, we feel, can be blamed on 
lack of leadership. We also experienced a 
good deal of serious theft, which had not 
happened in other years. This meant that a 
number of people had to sleep without 
sleeping bags on two very cold nights, 
making for a feeling of disillusionment and 
restlessness. 


Then came the RSG affair, completely un- 
expected by us. Many people thought that 
the subsequent demonstration, though well 
organised and to the point, did split the 
march as a whole. 


The outbreaks of violence on the Monday, 
few as they were, distressed us very much. 
It was obvious that violent elements were 
often in control. What did the Committee 
of 100 hope to achieve by marching twenty 
abreast? Was it their aim to excite mob 
violence, which was obviously what the 
police feared? In the event, their beha- 
viour seemed only an expression of deep 
frustration, far removed from the considered 
peaceful demonstrations of the past. 


Trying to force an act of this kind upon a 
large number of people who have not even 
considered the implications is highly provo- 
cative. We are not in favour of charging 
horses, but we did see a policeman’s hat 
knocked off, the horse teased, etc. What 
other reaction can you expect from police 
in these circumstances than anger? And, 
of course, one feels sympathy for the 
marchers who are being pushed about. The 
fact that the majority did not give way to 
disorderliness was in our opinion entirely 
due to the discipline of the marchers. They 
saw what was happening and refused to be 
provoked. The overall sense of order, in 
our opinion, came because, when challenged, 
the overwhelming majority knew what the 
Aldermaston march was for and stood by 
those principles. 


< All right, have it your own way. We 
should haye gone from Londor to 
Aldermaston instead of Aldermaston 
to London.” 


Whatever you think abeut Aldermaston, 
there's one thing yeu can’t argue abeut: 
“Peace News” needs money. All the facts 
below. 


total since February 1 


£901 


contributions this week £45 15 0 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


It is useless to blame the leadership or 
make a scapegoat of the violent elements 
which are bound to be present in a march 
of this kind. We feel if what happened this 
year can lead to a re-thinking of the part 
the individual has to play, and encourage- 
ment towards individual commitment, then 
we shall have learnt something from it. 

Pat Kitto, 

for Totnes CND Group, 

9 Warren Lane, 

Dartington, Totnes, Devon. 


Shocked 


I am not sure whether I was more shocked 
by the scenes in Whitehall on Easter Mon- 
day or by your editorial on April 19, when 
you implied that the violence was indirectly 
caused by the lack of leadership in CND. 


These people must have realised that they 
could only harm the cause in which they 
profess to believe. I had the impression at 
the meeting at Runnymede that some mem- 
bers of the Committee of 100 were planning 
to take advantage of the march for not very 
clearly defined reasons, and it seemed to me 
that had they been completely honest they 
would have organised a demonstration on 
another day. 


I heard it suggested afterwards that the 
episode was so damaging that “ agents pro- 
vocateurs”” must have been employed by 
the police. In fact, they were unnecessary 
and will continue to be unnecessary as long 
as these misguided people are able to con- 
tinue their influence in the peace move- 
ment, 

You criticise the efforts to place CND on a 
sound political basis. I believe this to be 
the only way if we really want effective 
action towards disarmament which (and this 
will really horrify you) means that we must 
support the present Labour leadership dur- 
ing the coming months so that perhaps after 
the next election we will have achieved 
some of our aims. Remember, this would 
have seemed impossible only a few months 
ago. 

I hope these twentieth centu Fergus 
O’Connors will gain some satisfaction as 
they stand one day among the debris of the 
anti-nuclear movement reflecting that they 
at least didn’t compromise, they alone were 
single-minded. 

F, E. Warner, 

25 Hawkdene, 

London, E.4. 


Denial 


I deny absolutely Peggy Duff’s allegation 
that the London Federation of Anarchists 
joined hands to prevent other marchers 
from leaving Hyde Park. There were not 
so many of us that we could hold up the 
march, and when we left the park there was 
no such barricade. 


The demonstration started off with definite 
non-violent intent, the anarchist banners 
being carried in front, as being more dis- 
tinctive than those of the Committee of 100. 
However, soon after we had left the park 
we were joined by people who certainly 
were spoiling fer a fight; but this was some 
way from where the march was emerging. 


Undoubtedly some of these people had de- 
cided that the name “ Anarchist ” appealed 
to them, for when my wife expostulated 


: that their linking arms was inconsistent with 


non-wolence, people we had never seen be- 
fore rounded on her and told her “ you 
are in an anarchist group now.” (This was 
behind the Oxford anarchist banner which 
she had made.) 


We left this section of the march, unhappy 
about the lack of non-violent spirit among 
some of our neighbours; but from all re- 
ports we have heard, those people who con- 
tinued on the demonstration, but went on 
urging the absolute mecessity of non- 
violence, were all anarchists. 


Whitewash 


It is disturbing to find such an honest and 
well-intentioned paper as yours indulging in 
a feeble-minded white-washing of the police, 
some of whom were as responsible as any 
for a “tendency towards violence” in the 
latter stages of the Aldermaston march. 


As one arrested from the anarchist contin- 
gent, it was a little more than ironic to have 


Letters to 
the Editor 


my ankle twisted to breaking point by a 
particularly vicious policeman in the pro- 
cess of being carried away in the prescribed 
non-violent manner. Particularly as I and 
others made repeated appeals of ‘no 
violence” to some of our more excitable 
comrades, Apart from my sore ankle I 
received a kick in the stomach, a boot in 
my back, and a raising from the ground by 
my hair, I am not indulging in fantasies 
of holy horror and it is not my intention 
to make a blanket condemnation of the 
police. My purpose in writing is to have at 
least one paper give a meaningful truth in 
contrast to the “facts” that the anarchists 
and marchers have been subjected to by the 
national press in the days following Alder- 
maston, 

John Kelly, 

145 Walm Lane, 

London, N.W.2. 


Why blame ourselves ? 


We blame ourselves too much for the 
violence on Easter Monday. At least half 
of it was due to the police. If they had 
been clever they would have given way 
gracefully when they saw the march was 
going to take up the whole road, and let it 
do as it wished. In the meantime they 
could have sent for reinforcements and 
when the first frenzy was wearing off they 
could have gradually moved it over to the 
left-hand side of the road again. 


Instead they chose, with inadequate forces, 
to stand and fight. Naturally the crowd 
were infuriated. Had the police given way 
a great deal of the emotional energy of the 
crowd would have dissipated itself. You 
cannot charge an open door. I suggest a 
bit of non-violence on the part of the police 
- for their own sakes as well as ours! 


On another point. Nellie Warren's letter 
headed “ Broken Trust” seems to me naive 
in the extreme. If the publication of the 
RSG leaflet had been announced in advance, 
with the name and address of the publisher, 
the police would have swooped, and that 
would have been the last we would have 
heard of the RSGs, except for vague 
rumours, I suppose there would also have 
been a trial and a bit of gossip, but the 
exact information concerning these under- 
ground shelters with which we have been 
furnished would never have come out. 


I don’t see why someone who has achieved 
a scoop of this sort should necessarily have 
to pay for it by several years in prison. As 
it is, it is quite possible that the person 
who leaked this information will get clear 
away, and perhaps be able to reveal still 
more. The distributors of the pamphlets, 
also being anonymous, will be able to con- 
tinue the good work, which they could not 
do if they were in jail. 

Arthor W, Uloth, 

202 Broomwood Road, 

London, S.W.11. 


Aldermaston vigil 


In a letter from Oxford (Peace News, April 
26), John Rivers asks why so little attention 
was directed to the AWRE at Aldermaston 
as the marchers went by. I hope you will 
allow me space to tell him not only why, 
but also what he might have seen. 

Having felt like Mr. Rivers on the last two 
marches, this year I organised, on behalf of 
the Cambridge CND, a silent vigil outside 
the AWRE on the four days preceding the 
march, We distributed leaflets to the 
workers and sent in two letters to the 
director, both of which went unacknow- 
ledged. = 

It was a most effective demonstration and 
a most moving experience, but alas not 
news. I sent Peace News in advance a 
copy of our slogans and of our Jeaflet, and 
suggested you might feature the latter in 
your Aldermaston issue. I also sent a full 
report from Aldermaston. We saw your 
photographer there, but nothing appeared 
in print. You apparently considered a one- 
day vigil outside a Conservative Party head- 
quarters more newsworthy. 

You were not alone in ignoring our vigil; 
we wrote to a scientist member of Oxford 
CND asking for their help, but we were 
told that scientists had many more impor- 
tant jobs to do. A small hard core was left 
to mount the vigil, which it did continu- 
ously from 7.15 a.m. to 6.p.m. on three 
days, and until 1 p.m. on the fourth, when 
the workers left for the holidays; to do this 
two of us had to take part throughout all 
four days in most inclement weather, A 
Vancouver-Berlin peace walker joined us on 
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the last morning, but even that was not 
news in the columns of Peace News, al- 
though you made up for that to some extent 
last week, 

Dick Haywood, 

249 Queen Edith’s Way, 

Cambridge. 

Peace News replies; Advance information 
about this vigil was carried on page 12 in 
the issues of March 29 and April 5. We 
certainly feel that demonstrations such as 
the vigil at Aldermaston, which carry a 
serious message and make a serious attempt 
to communicate, are more valuable than 
rowdy demonstrations which often have a 
bad effect on the public, 


Owing to the tremendous amount of uni- 
lateralist activity at the present time Peace 
News frequently has to discriminate in its 
choice of news stories, and in the event we 
did not print the long report which was 
sent to us on the Aldermaston vigil. This 
kind of decision is difficult to make, but we 
felt that it was essential to report fully on 
other events which were being discussed 
widely in the movement. 


Donald Chapman MP 


In a letter which you published on April 
19, Mrs. Anne James purports to summar- 
ise my views on nuclear disarmament. In 
her fervour she suppresses the most im- 
portant point I put to her: and she makes 
a caricature of some of my others. 

1. I believe that the most important first 
duty of a Labour Government will be to 
take the initiative in calling a world con- 
ference to speed disarmament and to offer 
to renounce nuclear weapons forthwith if 
other leading nations will join us. I be- 
lieve, in other words, that there is bargain- 
ing power in our possession of nuclear 
weapons, whereas unilateral renunciation 
would merely be politely noted—and dis- 
regarded. , - 
Mrs. James does not even mention this 
positive part of my approach. 

2. Mrs. James says I think that spread of 
nuclear weapons is a “negligible danger.” 
On the contrary, I think it is a great dan- 
ger, particularly if some of the really irre- 
sponsible world powers begin to get hold 
of them. But our unilateral renunciation 
will not stop this trend—whereas a world 
“ bargain ” could. : 
3. Mrs. James says I “only wish our 
nuclear bombs were bigger,” implying that 
I like them for their own sake. This is 
most unworthy. She knows perfectly well 
that my point was that they have to be 
as big as, and bigger than, the Russian 
bombs to be a credible deterrent. 
Unilateralists do their cause great harm by 
implying that others are not equally dedi- 
cated in seeking nuclear disarmament. 
Donald Chapman, MP, 

House of Commons, 

London, S.W.1. 


Dusseldorf 


May I add a little to the report of the 
Dusseldorf incident by Dot Davis? Many 
of the national papers and broadcast news 
reports stated that the safety of the plane 
was jeopardised through people standing 
up during the first attempted take-off, so 
that the pilot had to brake suddenly on the 
runway, in doing so damaging one engine. 
This was pure conjecture on the part of 
local press people who could have had no 
knowledge of what happened in the plane. 
From my position in a back seat I can 
say that nobody stood up and we only 
taxied along the runway at a normal 
speed after the chief stewardess had an- 
nounced that the captain was not able to 
take off as some passengers had not co- 
operated. We were quite stationary at the 
beginning of the runway, when the safety- 
belts were being inspected. In fact the oil 
leak occurred as we left for the runway 
and it was impossible to see out of the 
windows on one side long before we 
reached the runway. : 
This was a most damaging statement which 
not only caused great alarm to our relatives 
(which showed that they believed the re- 
ports) but also implied that we were a lot 
of fanatics prepared to go to extremo 
lengths to secure our aims, thus detracting 
from the quality of our action, 

As national newspapers have failed to 
publish letters correcting their statements 
I should be glad if you will put the record 
straight so that at least our movement will 
have the facts. 

Rex Phillips, 

32 Elm Grove, 

Orpington, Kent. 
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RSGs: the ripples spread 


400 at London 
meeting 


Hans Sinn reports: 


Last Sunday roughly 400 people crammed 
into Mahatma Gandhi Hall to hear Adam 
Roberts, Sydney Silverman, Dr. N. Beren- 
baum and Stuart Hall speak on “ RSGs- 
Aldermaston and After.” 


Michael Craft in the chair opened the 
meeting expressing his unequivocal support 
for the RSG pamphlet. He set the pattern 
for the following speakers and their alert 
and responsive audience. After two hours 
and 30 minutes of sincere and enthusiastic 
support voiced both by audience and 


speakers for the RSG pamphlet one could 
net help but think of Canon Collins’ state- 
ment on Panorama on April 15: “I think 
the RSG 6 pamphlet was a kind of joke. 
Most of the marchers treated it as a joke. 
Peaple get confused and think it is all tied 
up with the anti-nuclear thing.” 

When Civil Defence expert Dr, Berenbaum, 
with the aid of colour slides, demonstrated 
the government policy and preparations for 
nuclear war peals of laughter by the 
assembly made evident where exactly the 
joke was. 2s 

This blatant discrepancy between the CND 
leadership and the feeling of the meeting, 
organised by the London Region CND, re- 
garding RSG was dealt with by Stuart Hall 
who, in a general analysis of the movement, 
called for greater coherence inside the 


Room 


«“... the Foreign Office . . . (advised) . .. that bachelors and young girls had 


proved to be the most vulnerable to compromise operations.” 


Radcliffe Report 


Arthur Blaxall in court 


Support has been expressed all over the 
world for Arthur Blaxall, chairman of the 
South African Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
who is appearing in a Johannesburg court 
today charged under the “Suppression of 
Communism ” Act. 


One of the more courageous acts of support 
has been made by Theodore Kloppenburg, 
an inhabitant of Durban, South Africa, who 
informs Peace News that he has sent a 
letter to Mr. Vorster, Minister of Justice, 
saying : 


“ Practically the whole machinery of 


RAF auction 
inventory 


The East Anglian Committee of 100 which 
is organising the auction on Saturday, May 
11, at 2 p.m. at Swaffham market place of 
RAF, Marham, has supplied the following 
inventory of the base. 


Lot 1. Runways. Suitable for breaking into hard- 
core. 

Lot 2. Five large hangars. 

Lot 3. Ten barrack blocks. 

Lot 4, Electronics block. 

Lot 5. Nuclear weapons (without warheads) and 
practice dummies. N.B. “‘ The warheads to 
be dispatched to nuclear power stations; they 
are declared expropriated.”’ 

Lot 6. Sergeants’ mess fully equipped. 

Lot 7. Airmen's mess fully equipped. 

Lot 8. Officers’ mess fully equipped. 

Lot 9. Numerous small buildings and their contents. 

Lot 18. Operations block. 

Lot 11. Four squadrons of V-bombers. 

Lot 12. Station headquarters. 

Lot 13. Power house and equipment. 

Lot 14. Boiler house and central] heating equipment. 

Lot 15. NAAFI club and shop. 

Let 16, Alrcraft and engineering equipment. 

Let 17. Quick reaction aircraft enclosure. N.B. 
This tot includes V-bombers bombed up and 
ready to go. To-be sold but’ collection to 
tbe held over to a later date. 

Lot 18 Motor transport vehicles, varied and 
numerous. 

Lot 19. Fuel installations, equipment, 
storage tanks. 

Lot. 26. Large quantity of beds, mattresses, sheets, 
pillows, blankets, etc. 

Lot 21. Sick quarters and medical supplies. 

Lot 22. Air traffic contro], building and equipment. 

Lot 23. Thirty-two ground-to-air missiles. Suitable 
for scrap only. 


The Land. 

At the conclusion of the auction the following pro- 
position will be moved: ‘* We, having disposed of 
the contents of the V-bomber base, RAF, Marham, 
and being about to claim such contents, do hereby 
declare the land of that base expropriated and made 
the property of the people. We ask the Norfolk 
County Council to accept the land on behalf of the 
people and to determine such peaceful uses for it 
as they may think fit.” 


pumping 


State is based, covert and overt, on 
violence. Patrick Duncan, who was and 
is neither Communist nor a pacifist, is 
once more condemned because he agrees 
with you on violence, and is equally 
short-sighted. 

“Reverend Dr. Blaxall and many thou- 
sands with him know that violence, from 
whatever quarter, cannot get humanity 
and South Africa out of the quicksand of 
pending wars and violence. Rev, Blaxall 
has been indefatigable in working openly 
and non-violently against the race policies 
of the present Government. Many 
secretly stand at his side. Those are the 
prisoners of their own conscience because 
they lack the courage of their convic- 
tions.” 


FoR groups all over the world are protest- 
ing to the South African Government, and 
the International FoR in London is organ- 
ising a vigil and meeting for prayer in sup- 
port of Arthur Blaxall. This will be at 1.15 
today (Friday) at St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Trafalgar Square. 


Christians discuss 
nuclear war 


Maeve Wilkins reports: 


Last Sunday 80 people of different denom- 
inations attended an all-day symposium on 
Christian Conscience and Nuclear War. 


Archbishop Roberts was one of the 
speakers. He cited the Nuremberg judg- 
ments as giving greater respect than do the 
Churches to the principle of the supremacy 
of individual conscience. His approach 
towards converting the Church was tactical, 
and lay in applying the ancient doctrine of 
the “just war” to modern conditions. 
Others taking part in the discussions. in- 
cluded Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard 
of the Institute of Strategic Studies, Arthur 
Goss of Christian Action, and John 
O’Connor, the editor of Pax. 


World strike call 


The New York Committee for a General 
Strike for Peace has issued a new call for 
a world-wide general strike on Wednesday, 
May 8. This is the day on which some 


three million members of Belgian trade 
unions will stop work in commemoration 
of V-E Day. 


movement now that the time for a great 
advance had come. Stuart Hall asked for 
a leadership which rather than disowning 
or remaining unresponsive to unplanned, 
spontaneous actions by the fringes of the 
movement, would instead take the risk of 
drawing them into the centre and to back 
their advance with the full support of the 
whole movement. ‘CND needs a greater, 
more radical, and more decisive leadership 
than it has ever had,” he said. 


Both Michael Craft and Adam Roberts sug- 
gested in personal statements thatthe 
anonymity of the originators of the RSG 
pamphlet had made a serious public dis- 
cussion of its contents more difficult during 
the diversion of the “ find the spies” atmo- 
sphere, 

One left the meeting with the feeling that 
with RSG a good lesson had been learned 
and that the movement will be the better 
for it. 


French weekly 
banned 


The April 18 issue of France Observateur, 
the French left-wing weekly, was not avail- 
able at any British bookstalls, This was 
the result of an unofficial ban on its distri- 
bution by its London distributors Hachette. 
The issue contained photographic reproduc- 
tions of considerable sections of the Spies 
for Peace pamphlet, RSG 6. The location 
of RSG 6 at Warren Row, near Wargrave, 
in Berkshire, was mentioned several times 
in the passages reproduced. 

A spokesman for Hachette told Peace News 
that no outside pressure had been put on 
the firm not to distribute the paper. He 
was not prepared to say “on the ’phone” 
why the decision had been taken. 

A spokesman for the Ministry of Defence 
stated that since the journal reproduced the 
substance of the Spies for Peace pamphlet 
anyone who distributed it would be liable 
under the Official Secrets Acts. 

Copies of France Observateur are available 
direct from the publishers, 10 Rue des 
Pyramides, Paris. 


More support 


Romferd YCND members have been dis- 
tributing information about Regional Seats 
of Government in Romford Market Place 
for the last two Saturdays. Kenneth Har- 
rison reports that tomorrow, May 4, they 
hope to distribute the full Spies for Peace 
pamphlet and the Black Paper on H-Bomb 
war. 

The editorial board of the Harlow CND 
magazine Candis has published a statement 
welcoming the publication of the Spies for 
Peace document, and repeating the extract 
from the document published in Peace 
News on April 19. Attached to the state- 
ment are the names and addresses of three 
members of the editorial board. 

Bristol CND has sent a letter to Canon 
Collins, Chairman of CND, to Peggy Duff, 
Organising Secretary, and to Sanity express- 
ing “ grave dissatisfaction” at the action of 
the CND executive and Canon Collins in 
disassociating. themselves from the revela- 
tions by the “Spies for Peace” about the 
RSGs. Bristol CND offers full support for 
the men who prepared this document and 
hopes for further revelations. 

John Taylor (Chairman of Bromley CND) 
and John Spiers (formerly Editor of Youth 
Against the Bomb) have published a leaflet 
explaining the implications of the Spies for 
Peace pamphlet. Entitled ‘‘ Have you been 
selected for survival?" it is available at 
25s, a thousand from 33 Hamilton Road, 
Bromley, Kent. (RAV 3384.) 

The May issue of CND’s monthly paper, 
Sanity, contains a long extract from the 
Spies for Peace decument describing the 
Nato exercises Parapluie and Fallex 62. 


They object 


Margaret Yates, of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force, who was stationed at RAF, Nocton, 
was discharged from the WRAF for per- 
sonal reasons last month. She informs 
Peace News that one of the reasons for her 
discharge was that she was a conscientious 
objector to further service. 

Bandsman Gerald Richardson, whose letter 
was published in Peace News last week, has 
been summarily. punished by his colonel for 
writing to the press without permission, A 
Rhine Army spokesman last Tuesday would 
not disclose the nature of the punishment. 


New pamphlet 


Last Thursday a new pamphlet entitled’ 
* Official Secret RSG 4” was published. It 
lists the prospective occupants of the RSG 


in Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge: there 
appear to be 107 men and two women. 
The two-sheet pamphlet states: “The only 
defence is for people to act against nuclear 


and military installations everywhere, If 


ordinary Americans and Russians (and 
French and Germans) follow our example 
we shall have taken the best and perhaps 
the only action that will secure peace. It is 
impossible for us to act unless we know 
what is going on. Now you know, Wilk 
you act?” 


Regional ‘seat’? 


John Chambers reports: 

At about 6 o’clock last Sunday afternoon’ 
several members of the international sub- 
committee of the Committee of 100 were 
sightseeing near Brooklands Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. We noticed some building going on 
near the National Assistance Board and 
drove up and parked just before a notice 
that read “Car Park Reserved for Home 
Office use.” 

We asked three teas men from the con- 
tractors’ hut (Siddals of Cambridge) what 
they were building. 
public lavatory. 
But when Colin C. Johnson tried to photo- 


The answer was: a 


graph this enormous lavatory he was 
attacked by the contractors’ men who 
attempted to seize his camera. They ex- 


plained that they had instructions from the 
contractors not to let anyone take photo- 
graphs. 

“Why can’t we take photos of a public 
lavatory?” “It has special pans.” “Can 
we use it?” “No, the drainage is not 
working yet.” 

At this point a group of plain clothes and 
uniformed police headed by Sergeant Fox 
of the Special] Branch arrived. The cameras 
were seized, names and addresses taken and 
the car searched. (Among the documents 
taken were the minutes of the last meeting 
of the international sub-committee and 2 
leaflet about non-violence printed in 
French.) 


There were no notices to suggest that 
approaching or photographing the building 
was forbidden. 


Footnote. A further demonstration is to 
take place at RSG 4 at 11.15 a.m. on May 
11. The Committee of 100 is asking people 
to go there before proceeding to the Mar- 
ham demonstration in the afternoon. 


March to RSG 10 


On Saturday, April 27, several hundred 
people marched from Broughton, near 
Preston, to the RSG 10 in Langley Lane, 
Goosnargh, in a demonstration organised 
by the North-West Committee of 100. 
Several hundred copies of the Spies for 
Peace pamphlet and of the Black Paper 
published by Peace News were distributed, 
A public assembly was held at RSG 10 
during which plain clothes police took films 
of the demonstrators and listened to 
speeches which referred to Fallex 62 and 
condemned the thinking that lies’ behind the 
establishment of secret seats of government, 
One policeman standing inside an 8ft. wire 
netting fence surmounted by barbed wire 
was asked by one of the demonstrators if 
he knew what he was guarding. He re 
plied, “I have no idea.” 


Airmen to be freed 


In answer to a question put to him by Mr, 
W. D, Chapman in the Commons.on April 
10, Mr. H. Fraser, Secretary of State for 
Air, said that the two Air Force technicians, 
Edward Parker and Michael McKenna, 
would be free to ask that their case should 
be considered by a conscientious objectors’ 
tribunal, if their offence was inspired by an 
objection to any form of armed service. 
The two men are due to be released on 
May 12. 


Before the release of the two airmen there 
is to be a 48-hour vigil in sympathy with 
them. This will start at 9 am. on May 9 
and end at 9 a.m. on May I1, and will be 
at the War Memorial, Shepton Mallet, 
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